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WILLIAM BLACK. 


HE thousands of American readers who have 
felt the charm of Mr. Black’s novels will be 
glad to see his face, as presented here by means 
of the engraver’s art, and to make, so to speak, 
the personal acquaintance of the author of The 
Princess of Thule, A Daughter of Heth, The Maid 
of Killeena, and other novels, which have made 
his name familiar and beloved in every city and 
village over all the land. The novelist or poet 
who creates lovable characters, whose fictions pre- 
sent men and women whom we should like to meet 
in real life, receives this 
genial homage from his 
readers, Many years ago, 
when the Waverley Novels 
were appearing in rapid 
succession, a group of men 
were standing one after- 
noon in the “ store,” which 
was also the post-office, of 
a secluded village in the 
Green Mountain State, dis- 
cussing the last romance 
which had reached the 
place and gone the rounds 
of the farmers’ families, 
when one of them exclaim- 
ed, “I wish Scott knew how | 
many friends he has in this | 
little town.” So it is with 
- Black; his read- | 
ers are not only his ad- | 
mirers, but his friends. | 
The pleasure his novels | 
afford is always of a pure’ | 
and elevated character, and 
one is the happier for hav- 
ing read them. There is 
nothing morbid in them; 
nothing to taint the mind 
with thoughts or impres- 
sions that ouglit not to have 
been awakened. “The life 
of Mr. Black’s characters,” 
as an English critic has | 
well said, “is as fresh, 
clear, and above - ground 
as the streams of one of 
his own Highland valleys.” 
His men and women are 
so life-like that his read- 
ers are impressed with the 
feelingthattheyaredrawn | 
from living originals, and 
not the creations of his 
own imagination. In his 
own country this impres- 
sion is so strong that, as 
he has mentioned in a re- 
cent letter, he has been in- 
troduced to no less than 
three different young la- 
dies in the west of Scot- 
land whose circle of ac- 
quaintance claimed for 
them the honor of having | 
sat for the portrait of the | 
daughter of the King of 
Borva. While his last sto- 
ry, Madcap Violet, was ap- 
pearing in serial form he 
was overwhelmed with sug- | 
gestions and inquiries as to 
the fate of the heroine and | 
her eccentric lover. All | 
popular novelists, from 
Seott to the latest, have 
suffered more or less from 
the intemperate curiosity 
of their admirers; but 
there is a tone of anxious personal concern in the 
appeals addressed to Mr. Black which could hard- 
ly be exceeded if the fate of the dearest friends 
of the writers were hanging in suspense. As soon 
as it became apparent that the relations between 
Violet North and Mr. Drummond might be des- 
tined to an untoward termination, he was besieged 
with entreaties that the divided streams of their 
lives might be happily reunited. He was im- 
plored not to add to the miseries of actual life. 
“They must be simple people,” says the writer 
already quoted, “who have leisure for this kind 
of imaginative solicitude, but none the less it is a 


i 








memorable tribute to the novelist’s rare gift of 
touching human sympathies. Mr. Black never 


allows us to see the edges of subtle psychological [ 


problems standing out from the lives of his char- 
acters, and so loses one source of attraction for 
a studious age; but the personalities themselves 
walk boldly among us, and refresh many a weary 
spirit with their sweetness and purity.” 

No one who has read his novels and formed 
the acquaintance of all these charming charac- 
ters will be at a loss to account for the cordiality 
with which Mr. Black was received in this coun- 
try. Little was known of him except through 





of England. It was conducted by the well-known 
author Mr. Justin M‘Carthy. When the publica- 
tion of the Star was suspended, Mr. Black joined 
the editorial staff of the London Daily News, and 
subsequently became the assistant editor of that 
journal.. As a political writer his style is bright, 
sparkling, and incisive; but although taking a 
deep and intelligent interest in the questions of 
the day, his peculiar powers find their highest de- 
velopment in the department of literature in which 
he has become known wherever people read the 
English language. As a journalist, he might have 
remained unknown outside of political circles in 


WILLIAM BLACK.—[Puoroeraruep sy Sarony.] 


his books. 
into biographical dictionaries for the facts of* his 


life diseovered that he was born in Glasgow, Scot- | 


land, in 1841; that his father, an eminent lawyer 
of that city, died while the future novelist was a 
young lad, leaving him to the care of an excellent 
mother, who survives to rejoice in her son’s well- 
earned and honorable celebrity; that he was ed- 
ucated at various private schools, became an edit- 
or, novelist, etc. His first public appearance was 
in journalism. At an early age he became con- 
nected with the London Morning Star, the prin- 


| 


| 


Those who had the curiosity to look | England; as a novelist, his fame is world-wide 


ond enduring. 

Soon after reaching his twentieth year, Mr. 
Black married a beautiful and accomplished Ger- 
man lady, an artist of great promise. Three 
years afterward his wife and child died. 


seclusion and solitude that followed this double 


| 


I 





In the | 


bereavement he published Ai/meny, and wrote | 


several other novels. A ‘few years since he mar- 
ried again, his second choice being a young Scotch 
lady. His present home is at Denmark Hill, in 


| the vicinity of London. 
cipal newspaper organ of the ultra-liberal party | 


Mr. Black came to this country last summer 


on what he called a prospecting tour. He visited 
New York, Saratoga, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other cities, and made a flying trip to the West 
beyond Omaha. It is his purpose to return next 
year with a party of friends to take a more ex- 
tended survey of the country. We do not know 
exactly what Mr. Black expected to find here; 
but he has left us with the assurance that the 
dangers of American travel are not such as to 
deter him from returning accompanied by his 
wife. He traversed the great wild West un- 
seathed by bowie-knife or bullet, and found that 
one may even venture among the original cbil- 
dren of the country with- 
out leaving his scalp as a 
trophy in some great war- 
rior’s wigwam. 

Mr. Black is a brilliant 
and most entertaining con- 
versationist, tells a story 
with excellent effect, and 
listens to one with relish. 
There is nothing of the 
professional author in his 
personal appearance. His 
dress is quiet and in fault- 
less taste@He is a rath- 
er dark, slender, youngish- 
looking man, with a quick 
movement, and dark eyes 
that look capable of very 
keen observation, although 
they are concealed some- 
what by glasses. Mr. Black 
is very modest in speaking 
of his own literary suc- 
cesses, and during his visit 


eulogy to which he was 
forced to listen from the 
lips of fair and enthusiast- 
ic admirers. At the same 
time there was no affected 
modesty in his reserve, and 
he would sometimes con- 
verse with great frankness 
about his novels. The au- 
thor of a pleasant sketch 
of Mr. Black, published in 
A ppleton’s Journal some 
two years ago, says of him: 
“He is willing to gratify 
one’s curiosity about the 
whys and wherefores of 
some of his stories in the 


most agreeable way. I re- 
member when some one, 


with true Yankee inquis- 
itiveness, said, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Black, why did Coquette 
die? he answered, with a 
mixture of modesty and 
good nature pleasant. to 
recall; ‘Why, you see, I 
didn’t want to make her 
die, but I had to do it. If 
she had lived, the reader 
would not have remember- 
ed her six hours after he 
had closed the book.’ ” 
Mr. Black made a flying 
visit only to this country, 
but it was evident from 
his conversation that his 
observations were keen, in- 
telligent, and correct. The 
scene of a portion of his 
new serial, Green Pastures 
and Piccadilly, which will 
be commenced in the next 
number of the Bazar, will be laid in America—a 
fact which will lead American readers to watch 
the progress of the story with peculiar interest. 
Mr. Black, as every reader of his novels will ac- 
knowledge, describes scenery with singular facil- 
ity and picturesqueness, a power pre-eminently 
displayed in his charming novel, The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton ; and we shall look with great 
interest for his description of his impressions of 
our Western country, which presents so complete 
a contrast to the regions he has pictured with 
such loving fidelity, artistic skill, and a power of 
word-painting which even Ruskin might envy. 


to this country he was 6 
en embarrassed by therath- 


er effusive expressions 6. 
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A LOVE SONG. 


Oon, Norah, so swate, an’ so purty, the darlint! 
Her cheeks are like pinks shinin’ out uv the snow ; 
An’ her chin—och, my heart, the dimple that’s in it!— 
An’ eyes that say yis when her lips utter no, 


Her form it is iligant, trim like, an’ slinder ; 

An’ look at the flowers that are harkin’ all round 
To bear is she comin’, wid kisses so tinder 

To give her white fut as it touches the ground! 


An’ oft do I mind the fust hour of our meetin’— 
The baste uy a dog, he had frighted her so; 

She sprang to my arms, her poor heart wildly beatin’ 
Wid fear; but i’ faith, not a bit did I know 


What it was ailin’ mine—sich a stir an’ commotion 
Inside uv my chist, where her purty head lay, 
While my breath came in whirls, like the winds uv 
the ocean, 
An’ tripped up the words I was wantin’ to say. 


An’ here am I waitin’ an hour in the gloamin’, 
Wid cruel lone spells sinkin’ down in my heart. 
Hist! that is hersilf now, so craftily comin’ 
To tase a poor lad wid her guile an’ her art. 


But ye'll not git away, sure, my beautiful daisy; 
Rest here in the arms that are lovin’ an’ strong. 
Kape still now, mavourneen; ye’d betther be aisy— 

Some other big dog might be comin’ along. 
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Ve We would call the specialattention of our 
readers to the charming Illustrated Story, 


THE GIFTS THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGIT, 


by the favorite writer GEORGE MACDONALD, 
author of “ Alec Forbes of Howglen,” “ Guild 
Court,” etc., which is commenced in the present 
Number of — 





WP” With the next Number of the BAZAR will 
be commenced the publication, from advance sheets, 
of a unique and fascinating Serial Story, full of 
dramatic power, entitled 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY, 


by the brilliant Novelist WILLIAM BLACK, author 

“ The Princess of Thule,” “ Three @eathers,” 

The Daughter of Heth,’ “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton,” etc., etc. This charming tale 
promises to be one of the author's most attractive 
productions,and should be read by all who wish 
to keep pace with the literature of the day. Tt 
will Weave especial interest for American readers 
Srom the fact that the scene of a portion of it is 
laid in this country, which MR. BLACK “visited 
Sor the purpose, and which, it is presumed, will 
have proved to him as glowing a source of inspi- 
vation as even the romantic Hebrides, 





0B The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Numbé& of HARrPEr’s 
WEEKLY for December 22 contains a spirited 
double-page engraving, entitled 


“VANITY FAIR—CHRISTMAS, 1683,” 


an interesting Christmas Story, and several 
sketches illustrating the “Challenger” Expedi- 
tion. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 30. 





A POETIC PEOPLE. 


HE comments upon George Eliot’s suc- 
cess, or want of it, in her treatment of 
the Jews in the novel of Daniel Deronda 
are amusingly various, these writers dis- 
gusted with the vulgarity of the Cohens, 
those bored by the ecstasies of Mordecai, 
and others vexed and wearied with the in- 
sipidity of Mirah—innocence in these days 
of the French drama having an eau sueré fla- 
vor to many palates. But not the least 
amusing of all the comments is that which 
expresses wonder at the author's being will- 
ing to have any dealings with the subject 
at all. 

Yet why should she not wish to have such 
dealings? And having them, how complete 
and four-square is the way in which she has 
managed them, giving the simple homeli- 
ness of the common family, the ideality of 
the nature just bordering on that of the old 
prophets, the artistic quality of the Hebrew 
prominent in the young musician, the slav- 
ish paltriness in her father, the scorn and 
shame and ignoble renunciation of race in 
the old actress! Why, indeed, should the 


author not wish to have such dealings? 
Who is it dares question her choice, when 
worshiping every Sabbath One calling: Him- 
self a Jew, the descendant of a long line of 
Jews, and when believing that of all the 
bodies on earth the Lord of Heaven chose 
that of a Jew in which to breathe the breath 
of His life ? 

Instead of being an object of reproach by 
Christians, it has always seemed to us that, 
even if regarded as one rejecting his great 
opportunity originally, the Jew generically 
is something rather to be revered thin de- 
spised. He and the Christian profess to 
worship one and the same God ; to him, the 
Christian thinks, has almost all the special 
revelation from that God been made, upon 
which the Christian builds his own faith. 
What other race does the Christian believe 
to have held communion with God face to 
face, walked with Him on the mountains, 
sat with Him in the temples? If the God 
that the Christians worship did not scorn 
the Jew’s daily companionship and jriend- 
ship and adherence, it seems singular that 
the Christian can not countenance him at all. 

Not that we would at all imply that the 
Christian would be in the wrong, from his 
own stand-point, to reprobate the Jews’ 
neglect of the grandest chance ever afforded 
arace; but it is on no such ground of neg- 


| lected opportunity that the Jew is generally 








despised, but simply for his supposed per- 
sonal character and nature; and those who 
have the most contempt for him are not 
those most zealous for their own faith, not 
even those who regard him as one of whom 
a dreadful tradition exists, implicating a 
portion of his race, but those who despise 
him simply because he has already been de- 
spised! In our experience the warmest 
Christians are those having Christ’s own 
charity. 

There must certainly have been noble 
Jews in those old times long before the be- 
ginning of our era; if there are not noble 
ones now, it would be the fault of none but 
those that have had the power over them, 
and have crushed them into what shape they 
please. “There is a wrong,” says Mz. Par- 
TON, “which all Christians for many hun- 
dreds of years have done to all Jews all the 
time—we have despised them. Having ex- 
cluded them from the occupations most fa- 
vorable to the development of human na- 
ture’s better side, we have added to this 
giant wrong the crueler sting of despising 
them for not having this better side devel- 
oped. Having kept them styed in Ghettos 
and in Jews’ streets age after age, we loathe 
them because they are not all clean.” It is 
by our own tyranny that the Jews in the 
matter of livelihood have been forced to 
confine themselves to dealings with dia- 
monds, money-bags, and old clothes, for we 
have closed every other avenue to them. 
But it is in spite of our tyranny that they 
have, beyond this, achieved kingship in art, 
in letters, and in the ruling of nations. 

We could never quite fathom this con- 
tempt which is so commonly expressed for 
the Jew, unless it is something boro from 
the persecutions of the Church. It is cer- 
tainly a thing worthy of contempt itself to 
judge people or person by its lowest rather 
than by its highest. Yet to us the Hebrews 
seem one of the loftiest and also one of the 
most romantic of all the peoples of the earth. 
Taking them from our own accepted histo- 
ry and belief—a shepherd people led out of 
Egypt by the Lord Himself in a pillar of fire 
by night, of cloud by day, the chariots of the 
pursuing king overthrown in the waves of 
the sea behind them; fed by the Lord in the 
wilderness; established by Him in a land 
flowing with milk and honey; angels going 
and coming between them; their whole ca- 
reer poetical and pictorial to the last degree, 
even down to their degradation ; their poet- 
ry the grandest of any that has been sung, 
and all our own prose and poetry rising to 
any height of style only as they approach 
that great standard of ringing resonance and 
beauty, the words of their Law and their 
prophets—it is impossible to see how any 
can fail to regard them as a race at least 
with respectful interest. How is it possi- 
ble to regard otherwise the race from which 
the gentle and perfect JoHN sprung, out of 
which rose that superb and splendid appa- 
rition of intense faith and keen intellect, St. 
PauL? We have seen the daughter of Jew- 
ish converts ashamed to say that she be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah: but for her 
shame, it would have seemed to us that she 
wore a ckown upon her head. 

We look at the Rhone, rushing through 
the waters of the lake it cleaves, untouched, 
as a wonder of nature. What have we to 
say of this people that for eighteen hun- 
dred years have held themselves, with every 
temptation to the contrary, intact and un- 
profaned by alien admixture? Do the per- 
secutions they have endured surround them 
with no halo of pity? And when half the 
illustrious names of Europe for a century 
have been those of Jews, is it necessary for 
us to take only the dealer in cast-off clothes, 





the “gentleman in three old hats,” as their 
prototype ? 

It would seem, to hear people speak of 
this race, as if the wonderful novels of Ex1z- 
ABETH SHEPHERD, written but little more 
than a dozen years ago, had been totally un- 
read, or, with all their rushing eloquence 
and passion, had been written in vain; for 
almost every one of them concerned itself 
with an element of this race in a spirit of 
enthusiastic tenderness. ELIZABETH SHEP- 
HERD, with her own matchless and peculiar 
genius, wrought out the story of the beauty, 
the grace, the fire, the art, of this race, treat- 
ing them with the prejudice of love and ad- 
miration. But that being done, George El- 
iot has, in Daniel Deronda, done perhaps a 
more advanced work in treating them from 
as intellectual a point of view as that from 
which one works out a problem in mathe- 
matics. And in reading her work we can 
not but remember that, although shut out 
from university, from schools of art and of 
government, Ishmaelites of the world rath- 
er than Israelites, with every way barred to 
them through which they could mount from 
the mire into which they have been trod- 
den, they have yet gotten the better of us 
in every great thing; that the ROTHSCHILDS 
rule Europe, if not the world; that DisRarLi 
has made England but the appanage of an 
Oriental empire; that RACHEL trod the stage 
full of a white fire that made it impossible 
for any other actor to be great; that HEINE 
sang the sweetest verses and uttered the 
bitterest jests of his age; that the elder 
MENDELSSOHN learned the secrets of the 
stars, and the younger wrote out the songs 
those stars sang together. And remember- 
ing all this, we may be permitted to won- 
der if it is not possible that—if not in his 
religion, yet in the power of his nature— 
the Jew will yet leave us in the background, 
and it he can not rebuild Jerusalem on the 
hills of Palestine, will find his kingdom in 
this sort of mastery of the broad earth. 

We would not be understood as asserting 
that there are not greater races, and those 
as interesting and possibly nobler and lofti- 
er in other ways, but only as representing a 
few of their claims to better consideration 
than they receive ; for in character, if not in 
career, the race seems to us as finished and 
compact as a Miltonic poem. And if we have 
stated the case rather strongly, we have done 
so that the flippant reader—if, indeed, the 
Bazar has any such—may pause before again 
wondering that George Eliot could stoop to 
treat of the people out of whom have pro- 
ceeded all the majesty and music of the 
Psalms and of the prophets. 





SOME MORE CHLISTMAS 
DISHES. 


E gave our readers last year some 
hints on other than the long-used 
Christmas cheer, to which it may not be 
amiss if we add a few words more, though 
far be it from us to disturb the traditional 
routine of centuries: our purpose is only to 
enrich it. 

We advised our readers at that time of 
the ancient boar’s head, although we did 
not tell them that en régle it was to be 
served with a flourish of trumpets, and only 
upon a gold or silver dish, nothing less roy- 
al than those noble metals being fit to re- 
ceive the king of the forest. We advised 
them also of the frumenty, and of the prop- 
er contents of the wassail bowl; but we 
said nothing about capons and pies of carps’ 
tongues, and never a word about the pea- 
cock—a dish declared fit for the gods, the 
famous food of Roman emperors, and of 
monarchs as late as King WILLIAM the 
Fourth of England. 

Splendid as the peacock is when trailing 
his plumage along a turfy bank, or sunning 
himself on the edge of great garden vases, 
he is no less splendid when served upon the 
Christmas board. For, in order to preserve 
all beauty possible to the dish, the bird is 
deftly stripped of his skin, with all its su- 
perb appareil kept carefully intact; a false 
skin being then supplied by basting with 
beaten eggs, the body is baked or roasted, 
having been stuffed with herbs and spices, 
and when done is carefully wrapped in the 
feathered coat again; the beak is gilt, and 
the tail is spread; and whether it is nice 
eating or not—although we are told that, 
swimming in rich gravy, a piece of it is one 
of the epicure’s morsels—it must be a mag- 
nificent sight, well worth a mighty board 
for the mere feasting of the eyes, if one were 
fot to taste a mouthful of it. In the me- 
dieval days this splendid dish could be 
served only by the hands of beauty, a lady 
bearing it to the hall instead of the server, 
preceded by music and followed by the 
other dames and damsels, setting it down 
before the most honored of the guests. 
Sometimes then it was served in a huge 
pie, the plumed crest of the bird breaking 
through the crust at one side, the brilliant 
tail spread at the other. Our poor little 
turkey, luscious as he is, and made more 





luscious yet by plums in his stuffing, be he 
ever so proud a gobbler, makes no such dis- 
play as that; but it is not uncommon, even 
in this country, to see pheasants served in 
their feathers, and the finer for the beauty 
of their long tail plumage. 

We are often obliged to hear another 


famous dish, the mince-pie, denounced as a” 


vile American concoction, a sacrifice to the 
American god of dyspepsia. The denouncers 
will, perhaps, be surprised to know that the 
mince-pie is as ancient a Christmas dish as 
the boar’s head or the peacock ; as ancient, 
according to our traditions, as the first 
Christmas cooking, since the crust was orig- 
inally shaped to represent the manger of 
the Holy Chilé. Christmas pie was the 
name of the dish for more than a thousand 
years—the dish of the old nursery ballad, 
where the little boy sat eating his Christ- 
mas pie, and “put in his thumb and pulled 
out a plum ;” mince-pie the Puritans, in their 
dislike of any keeping of Christmas, pre- 
ferred to call it, but as mince-pie it was 
known long before there ever was a Puri- 
tan. The Puritanic element at home in En- 
gland, doing its best to destroy abuses, and 
full of the horror of what it called popish 
idolatry, did away with all Christmasing as 
much as it could, and where it could not do 
away, changed the character to something 
more solemn than feasting and revelry im- 
plied. Thus the Christmas pie, not for its 
name, perhaps, any more than for its accom- 
panying jollity, was a thing abhorred: 
“Plum broth was popish, and mince-pie— 
Oh, that was flat idolatry !” 


The Quakers shared the same abhorrence; 
and so far, on the whole, did such notions 
go, that mince-pies were thought altogether 
too frivolous meat for the clergy. Some- 
times they were called shred pies, some- 
times mutton pies, although beef finally 
took the lead in their composition. Christ- 
mas or mince, mutton or shred, they are no 
American institution ; and if they could not 
in themselves claim excellence, they can 
say that so great a poet as ROBERT HER- 
RICK has not hesitated to commend them : 
“The while the meat is a-shredding 
For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by 
To fill the paste that’s a-kneading.” 

‘Another celebrated English recipe, al- 
though somewhat gone by just now, we be- 
lieve, is that for plum-porridge. This por- 
ridge used to be the first course of the 
Christmas dinner, being a thick broth of 
beef or mutton, with raisins, currants, 
cloves, nutmeg, wine, and all sorts of sweet 
and hot condiments added. It was this 
broth which, when he saw a Dissenter 
eating it, caused Sir Roger de Coverley 
to have hopes of the man’s final improve- 
ment. To those who love the mock-turtle 
soup—of which LOWELL declares real tur- 
tle to be but a poor imitation—this plum 
broth must be equally toothsome. For our- 
selves, we prefer the royal old English plum- 
pudding, which, boiled six hours, and served 
up wrapped in its blue flames of burning 
brandy, seems to us a fitting crown to the 
finest Christmas dinner ever served. 

But if neither the pie nor the pudding be 
held suitable to the health and digestion 
of the diner, there is one other long-used 
Christmas dish that may be wholesomely 
substituted, and yet preserve the traditions, 
and that is known under the ridiculous 
name of lamb’s-wool. It consists of half a 
dozen large apples boiled, with much mace 


and cloves and cinnamon in the water, till ~ 


just ready to fall apart. They are then 
bruised to a pulp, with sugar sufficient to 
the taste, the juice of a lemon is added, and 
the whole beaten together with a quart of 
sherry. Another thing known by the same 
name is nothing but spiced ale; and, again, 
roasted crab-apples, dropped in a bowl of 
wine whey and served hot, have borrowed 
the same cognomen, but it belongs with 
much more suitability to the first dish. 
And if one is yet unsatisfied, perhaps a bowl 
of bishop will meet all remaining wants; 
and to make this, thirsty reader, first roast 
a lemon, and then fill its rind with cloves 
thick as pins in a cushion; put the lemon 
in a bowl, and then pour over it a pint of 
water in which equal portions of mace, cin- 
namon, allspice, and any other spices desired 
have been boiled; sweeten it richly with 
loaf-sugar, and add to it a scalding quart of 
port-wine. If one can not drink Christmas 
healths in a thimbleful of this bowl of bish- 
op, one would be just as well, and perhaps 
a trifle better, to drink them in nothing. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW-YEAR’S DRESSES. 


ODISTES are busily making the elegant full- 
dress toilettes in which ladies receive con- 
gratulatory calls on New-Year’s Day. The prin- 
cesse dress is the first choice for matronly and 
elderly ladies, as it is especially appropriate in 
design for home dresses of rich fabrics. Velvet 
brocades, plain velvet, gros grain, and satin are 
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the materials used, two of which appear in each 
dress. Black brocaded velvet, with black silk or 
satin, makes a handsome dress. The gores reach 
from the shoulder to the foot, and are brocade in 
the middle of the front and the back, while the 
side gores and sleeves are plain silk or satin. The 
long slender dress worn without scarf draperies 
in front and without looping behind is fast being 
adopted by the leaders of fashion. There are 
sometimes sashes strapped across the back—not 
tied in bows—laid in folds, and fastened on one 
side with knots or long loops; such dresses are 
worn without any bustle, and are almost as straight 
down behind as in front. Just at the bottom the 
fan train spreads out suddenly like an open fan, 
and lies upon the floor quite near the wearer, in- 
stead of being a yard or two from her. This fan 
train is ouily covered with a cluster of fine nar- 
row pleatings massed together, though in some 
cases it is left entirely plain, and a white muslin 
and lace pleating fastened underneath is allowed 
to show at the edge. A new model is a princesse 
dress of seal brown velvet and faille, with the 
velvet fronts lapped in fichu fashion and fastened 
under a square train behind. This square train 
is of four gores of velvet, beginning on the shoul- 
ders and extending in pleats to the edge. Other 
princesse dresses of brighter colors are of tilleul 
green and brown brocade in small leaf designs, 
or else cream leaves on a cardinal ground, or 
blue with silver arabesques, and other quaint 
combinations such as young ladies now select. 
Large long fichus of white lisse, of lace, China 
crape, and of muslin, are worn with dark silk 
dresses to relieve them. Sometimes white jabots 
are worn, but the fichus are newer. 


THE POSTILION BASQUE. 


Imported dresses, when not made in princesse 
style, now have what was once known as the jock- 
ey or postilion basque in far more pronounced 
shape than was formerly worn, and very closely 
resembling the waists of riding-habits. Two 
dresses made by Pingat for New-Year’s recep- 
tions have this basque with a square court train, 
with wide revers on the side, and short petticoat 
with pleated tablier front. The postilion basque 
is quite short in front, slopes longer toward the 
side, and extends down in the back to a broad 
square, made of flatly pressed pleats that are ex- 
tended from the long side forms which begin on 
the shoulders. A Parisian toilette of this kind, 
sent out for a young lady to wear on the first day 
of the new year, is composed of Holbein green 
velvet brocade and tilleul faille, trimmed with 
white Smyrna lace of finest thread, and appliqué 
chenille passementerie representing leaves. Still 
another is of salmon pink faille, with ashes-of- 
roses brocade, and ciel blue bows and facings. 
The trimming is broad galloon, made up of brown, 
pink, and silver, and frills of Smyrna lace. The 
neck in this instance is cut square, and there is a 
jabot of Smyrna lace on each side and behind. 
The introduction of this Smyrna lace for evening 
dresses is one of Worth’s latest caprices; the 
chenille passementerie also proclaims the newness 
of the dress. 


YOUTHFUL TOILETTES. 


Débutantes and quite young ladies receive their 
calls in the regulation ball toilettes. White is 
preferred to color for these dresses, and the gar- 
“niture is flowers and lace. The corsage is usual- 
ly a low-necked cuirass, and the fancy now is to 
cut these only half low and square; the long 
round cuirass is buttoned behind, and is ex- 
tremely plain. The most stylish ornamentation 
is a bertha of folds of Chambéry gauze, or else 
pleated crépe lisse. These are now dotted at in- 
tervals with bows of white gros grain made in 
odd shape, with the ends turned up, or else a 
square rosette with each loop pointed. Another 
peculiarity is that of putting a large bow of many 
long loops and ends on the front ef the cuirass 
just below the waist. The striped Chambéry 
gauzes are much used for over-skirts, with white 
silk low basques that are merely trimmed with a 
bertha of the gauze. The over-skirt is very long, 
and is shorter behind than in front. The flowers 
form a vine and fringe, which serve as an edge 
for the over-skirt, falling on lace which is now 
held in knife-pleatings all around the skirt; a 
bow and ends of white ribbon should tie the vine 
on one side. For the train of such a dress white 
silk matching the corsage is used, trimmed with 
knife-pleatings of crépe lisse or tulle on which sat- 
in ribbon is sewed. Italian Valenciennes lace is 
much used for these knife-pleatings, as it is inex- 
pensive. 


NEW-YEAR’S CALLS AND CUSTOMS. 


By 10 a.m. the hostess is in her drawing-room 
waiting to receive her visitors. Usually a group 
of ladies receive together, having previously sent 
cards to their gentlemen friends announcing 
where they will pass the day, and during what 
hours they will receive. The parlors are not 
closed and lighted by gas, as was formerly the 
custom ; instead, the windows are thrown open, 
and the sunlight streams in, as this is decidedly 
a day reception. Jardinitres of growing plants 
are in the windows, and there are flowers every 
where. A large card-receiver is placed conspicu- 
ously in the hall or near the drawing-room door, 
and in this the card of each guest is deposited. 
A table with refreshments is in the dining-room, 
which in most modern-built houses is in the ex- 
tension connecting with the parlors, or on the 
first floor in English-basement houses. The col- 
lation consists of the delicacies of the season, but 
need not be elaborate; salads, fruit, pickled oys- 
ters, chocolate, and coffee are preferred to ices 
and confectionary when gentlemen have many 
calls to make. The table serves to display fine 
damask, rare porcelain, glass-ware, and silver, 
and is ornamented with freshly cut flowers. In 
some dining-rooms the windows are closed, and 
the soft light of wax candles prevails. The can- 
dles are decorated with dark Pompeian colors, 





and sometimes with the monogram of the host- 
ess. The candlesticks are of polished brass in 
the old style lately revived. 


CONGRATULATION CARDS. 


Illuminated cards are now sent out as Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s congratulations. They con- 
tain pretty chromos of bells, flowers, figures, Cu- 
pids, ete.,in bright or dark colors, with a card 
thrown upon them bearing the congratulation, 
which is varied in four ways to suit different oc- 
casions; thus one is “ Merry Christmas,” another 
is “Merry Christmas and Happy New-Year,” a 
third, meant for New-Year’s Day only, is “ Happy 
New-Year,” while a fourth, that will serve for va- 
rious days, is, “ Wishing you many happy returns 
of the day.” The flowers are beautifully color- 
ed carnations, forget-me-nots, orange blossoms, 
daisies, violets, wild roses, and leaves of natural 
hue ; indeed, so many flowers are represented that 
it is an easy matter to select the favorite flower 
of the friend to whom the card is sent. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, GARNITURE. 


Artificial flowers are now much used for dec- 
orating houses, windows, frames, and tables, es- 
pecially during the holidays. Natural flowers 
are so costly in the winter that ladies who give 
many entertainments purchase jardiniéres of ar- 
tificial tropical leaves and bouquets of flowers 
that will decorate the table a whole season. For 
filling jardinigres the fancy at present is for 
tropical leaves of high colors, begonias, ferns, 
striped leaves, the rubber plant, and exotic grass- 
es, which are imitated so closely that they are 
readily mistaken for the natural foliage. From 
$5 to $25 is the range of prices for filling jar- 
dinigres. Climbers for ornamenting standards, 
chandeliers, and frames are graceful vines that 
cost 50 cents a yard. Autumn leaves for this 
purpose are admirably copied. Mixed flowers 
are used in the large pyramidal bouquets that 
decorate the table, and cost $2 50 to $5; small 
clusters for each plate are 25 cents each. 

The floral garniture for ladies’ dresses is very 
elaborate this season. The tablier of flowers, 
with drooping fringed edges, is very popular. 
Bridal sets consist of orange blossoms mixed with 
fine white flowers, forming a coronet, necklace, 
corsage bouquets, belt, tablier, and garlands for 
sides and train. Coronets are very thick, high, 
full wreaths, anfl in some instances a long trail- 
ing spray is added to reach to the waist. From 
$5 to $50 is the wide range of prices asked for 
a floral parure. The necklace of drooping flow- 
ers is a decided novelty, and is pretty and grace- 
ful. Silver and gold flowers are very much used 
for evening dresses. Autumn leaves and high. 
colored exotic foliage and vines are liked for light 
ball dresses. Velvet leaves mixed with chenille 
are very stylish. Roses are always in fashion, 
and are used this winter in profusion. They are 
large, soft, and crushed-looking, with almost trans- 
parent petals, and are used both with foliage and 
without. Daisy coronets show the great ox-eyed 
daisies with embrowned leaves. 


LACE NECKLACES, LINGERIE, ETC. 


The lace necklace is a novelty introduced to be 
worn with the stately brocade and velvet dresses 
prepared for the holidays. It is of duchesse and 
round point lace, and consists of a circular band 
over an inch wide of the lace “finished” on each 
edge like insertion, and passed around the neck ; 
in front hang pendants of the lace in medallion 
shape, usually from three to five in number. 
These cost from $6 to $25, and will look very 
beautiful with dark rich dresses. 

New linen collars have added to their high En- 
glish bands two pieces in front as long as a col- 
larette, and laced together by white or cardinal 
lacing strings, or else buttoned and ornamented 
with two rows of pearl buttons. The cuffs have 
similar lacing or buttons. The set costs $3 50. 

The novelty for fichus is the new Irish point 
lace, which is like church lace, made of the sheer- 
est muslin, with the most elaborate designs cut 
out, and the edges done in button-hole stitch. 
Two rows of this lace are put on muslin hand- 
kerchiefs that are to be worn either in the house 
or street: price $22. White brocaded silk cra- 
vats are ne¢kerchiefs in three-cornered shape, 
with insertion and edging of duchesse lace. Linen 
lawn is used in the same way. Prices range from 
$11 to $40. Sheer lawn, with Smyrna insertions 
and lace, is also used for these cravats and for 
fichus. 

Breakfast sets of collar and cuffs have navy 
blue and cardinal bands of percale sewed togeth- 
er,and embroidered with white: price $4. The 
fancy here is for very high, close-throated dress- 
es for the house, but this new lingerie is in open 
surplice shapes. It will probably not be gen- 
erally worn here until spring. Finely crimped 
white lisse is also arranged for low-throated dress- 
es, and trimmed with folds and loops of plush in 
cream, blue, and cardinal shades. 


FURS FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Seal-skin is the favorite fur for gentlemen, and 
is shown in gloves, caps, collars, pea-jackets, and 
overcoats. Alaska seal gloves have dog-skin in- 
side the hand; these are double-stitched, and 
wear better than buckskin, which gets stiff after 
being wet: price $3 to $15. The long stylish 
gauntlets of seal cost from $8 to $18. Seal caps 
have liigh round crowns, and wide bands turned 
up closely against the crown. Three shapes are 
shown—the Cossack, the Hungarian, and the 
Polish—and the prices range from $10 to $20, 
according to the quality of fur. Seal turbans 
without bands are $5. Jockey caps of seal for 
coaching and sleighing cost from $8 to $10. Seal 
collars, to be worn as mufflers with any overcoat 
in extremely cold weather, cost $8 to $12. Pea- 
jackets of seal-skin are used as overcoats; they 
cost from $100 to $200. Very long overcoats 
of seal are very elegant, and are worn for driv- 
ing: price $400 to $500. Brown curled Astra- 





khan pea-jackets are very handsome when made 
with cuffs and lapels of seal-skin. Otter is also 
a fashionable fur for gentlemen. Unplucked ot- 
ter gauntlets are from $12 to $18, and collars to 
match are of the same price. Plucked otter col- 
lars cost less, and are very soft and velvet-like; 
they cost from $10 te $15, which is also the range 
of prices for caps. Colored otter gloves that 
closely resemble fur seal are from $8 upward; 
short gauntlets of the same are $12 to $15; lon- 
ger gauntlets cost from $15 to $20; collars are 
from $12 to $15. Beaver gloves or gauntlets 
are excellent for cold drives in the country, and 
are comparatively inexpensive, costing $7; the 
collars to match are the same price. Hair seal 
gloves are $5. For coachmen are black jean- 
nette collars, costing from $4 to $6, and gaunt- 
lets for the same amount. Coachmen’s capes 
reaching to the elbows are made of this black 
jeannette fur: price $18 to $20. Extra long 
gauntlets, sixteen inches deep, are from $8 to $10. 
Colored musk-rat gloves are thick and warm, and 
cost $2 a pair. Musk-rat hats are $3. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames M. A. Connetty & Barré; and Messrs. A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; Arnotp, ConstaBie, & Co.; 
Wuson & Greie; the Parisian Flower Co.; L. 
Prana & Co.; and C. G. Gunruer’s Sons, 184 
Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. James Payrn, whose novels have delight- 
ed many of our readers, says of HarRIeT Mar- 
TINEAU that ‘‘no more gentle, kindly, and, if I 
may say so, ‘motherly’ nature than hers ever 
existed. She delighted in children and in the 
friendship of good wives and mothers; one of 
her chief virtues, indeed, was a simple domes- 
ticity that gave her a wonderful charm with 
those who prefer true gentlewomen to literary 
lionesses.”’ 

—Mrs. Jane G. SwissHELM says of ANNa DicK- 
tnson’s Anne Boleyn: “ There is no kind of com- 
pressing machine or patent corset that can ever 

ut this great representative American woman 
nto the dimensions of that very small-sized bit 
of English royalty.” 

—Mr. HaLLam TENNYSON, a son of the poet, 
is a writer of some promise. He has an article 
in the current number of the Contemporary Re- 
view. 


—Mrs. PAMELA Browy, wife of General Jacos 
Browy, the victor with Scorr at Lundy’s Lane 
in 1814, is still living, and in good health, at the 
residence of her granddaughter, Mrs. WILLIAM 
E. Everett, at Rye, New York. She is now 
= years of age. General BRowN was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1775, became a genéral 
in 1812, gained two or three important victories 
in Canada in the summer of 1814, and in 1821 be- 
came commander-in-chief of the United States 
army. He died in 1828. 

—AUERBACH, the German novelist, is of He- 
brew parentage, about sixty-four years old. He 
is short and rather ponderous, has a close- 
cropped gray beard, and a face of the thorough- 
ly Hebrew type. He is witty, tells good stories 
and has the art of amusing the titled society 
which he seeks. His manner, which is some- 
what breezy, has gained for him the title of ‘the 
Tyrolese of the salon.” 

—The ex-Empress of the French is said to have 
aged much during the past year or two, although 
grown quite stout. She no longer dyes her hair, 
which has now a pepper-and-salt hue. Fortu- 
nately for her, she is not suffering from impe- 
cuniosity. She bas real estate in Paris worth 
$800,000, and in the provinces valued at least at 
$1,600,000, Besides these, the Bonaparte fam- 
ily possesses to estates in Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, and England; and it is estimated that 
in stocks, bonds. and other securities she has at 


least $10,000, ‘ore, 
—The wide f Sir Cuaruzs BELL, the cele- 
brated physioio. st, has just died in her ninetieth 
ear. er husi 


id died thirty-four years ago. 
he was one of the companionable wives, atving 
her husband valuable assistance in his literary 
work, She was his amanuensis in his works on 
Animal Mechanics, the Anatomy of er ,and 
his Bridgewater Treatise on The and. With- 
in the last few years she published The Letters 
of Sir Charles Bell, and added her own Recollec- 
tions, and assisted her brother, Mr. ALEXANDER 
SHaw, in wage out later editions of the Zx- 
pression and The Hand. She was a delightful 
talker, and enjoyed the society of cultivated in- 
tellects; she counted among her intimate per- 
sonal friends JEFFREY, SypNeY Samira, Lords 
Cocksurn, Murray, and Monorierr, Mr. Bas- 
BAGE, HERSCHEL, WHEWELL, Farapay, LYELL, 
MURCHISON, Mr. Justice GROVE, Professor OWEN, 
and other celebrities of learning, as well as al- 
most all the notables of the medical profession 
for over half a century. 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, who seems 
to be constantly giving large sums of money for 
benevolent objects, has just given $50,000 to the 
University of Virginia, besides $5000 which he 

ve a few weeks y > aid of the library of that 

nstitution. The $50,000 gift is for the endow- 
ment of professorships of History, Literature, 
and Moral Philosophy. 

—From an elaborate personal sketch of Tuom- 
as CARLYLE, in a late number of the London 
World, we learn that “he is naturally abstemi- 
ous, eating but two sparing meals daily, and 
a gee Tepe more than a couple of glasses of 
wine. is sole relaxation, amusement, or dis- 
sipation is tobacco, and tobacco in its simplest 
form. Neither sleek cigar nor dainty cigarette 
has charms for the philosopher of Chelsea. He 
smokes a pipe—not of meerschaum or of bruyére 
(Anglicé, ‘ drier’), but of earth—a genuine Puri- 
tan pipe—the place of the short-cut beloved by 
Roundheads being supplied by York River. In 
the bright summer tide, when the old-fashioned 
garden is neat and trim, it is Mr. CARLYLE’s hu- 
mor to sit under an awning in the sweet morn- 
ing air, and discuss many pipes of his favorite 
weed. It is, however, abundantly clear that he 
does not require tobacco to stimulate bis con- 
versation; for when in the vein he will, when 
taking one of his long walks, supply his com- 
panion with abundant food for memory and re- 
flection. There is a sort of ramor—of the value 
of rumors pe Mr. CARLYLE is apt to 
be curt in his address. This is not only untrue, 


but the very reverse of the truth. He is certain- 
ly averse to the intrusion of utter strangers, and 





on one occasion vouchsafed an odd but well-mer- 
ited reply to a man who walked up to him and 
asked ‘if he might look at him.’ The philoso- 
pher merely said, ‘Look on, man. It will do 
me no harm, and you no good;’ and walked 
quietly on. The most curious part of this ren- 
contre is that the person whose silly request was 
80 gently rebuked went away delighted, saying 
that the ‘remark was so like CARLYLE,’ so thor- 
oughly ‘characteristic.’ Now it was something 
less than characteristic; for Mr. CARLYLE, when 
approached like any other gentlenfan through 
the medium of an introduction, is courtesy it- 
self, and quite ready, if in fair health, to let his 
visitor enjoy a sample of his picturesque ‘ talk.’ ”’ 

—Two years after the funeral of Dante. Wes- 
STER, at Marshfield, his widow removed to New 
York, where she has since resided. At present 
she lives in Fourth Avenue, near Twentieth 
Street. She is now in her eightieth year, and 
feeble. During the past ten years she has not 
gone into society at all, but until six months 
ago went regularly every Sunday morning to 
Calvary Church, nearly opposite her residence. 
The friends and associates of the great orator 
who are still living never omit to pay their re- 
_ to his widow when they visit New York. 

here are five grandchildren living. These are 
ASHBURTON, a son of Colonel FLETCHER WEB- 
STER, so named in honor of Lord AsHBURTON, 
and the only known male relative bearing the 
WEBSTER name. DANIEL, another son of 
FLETCHER, died of consumption three years ago, 
contracted during the late war, and hastened to 
a fatal termination by a gunshot wound received 
in battle soon after his father was killed. Car- 
RIE, the sister of ASHBURTON and DANTEL, is 
the wite of James Geppes Day, and when not 
engaged in European travel lives with her moth- 
er on the homestead. These comprise all of 
Colonel FLetcHeR WessTer’s family. Jutta, 
a sister of FLETCHER, married an APPLETON, and 
at her death left three children, the eldest of 
whom married into the BONAPARTE family, and 
has since resided in Paris. Mrs. ARMSTEAD, an- 
other of Mrs, APPLETON’s daughters, resides in 
New Jersey, and their brother is a lawyer in 
Chicago. rs. ALice BripGe WHIPPLE, the 
late wife of Rev. Georce Warpp ze, of Brooklyn, 
whose funeral took place in that city on the 9th 
of November, was the niece of DANIEL WEBSTER. 


These are the remnants of the family. 
—Sir Curtis Mrranpa Lampson is believed 
to be the only instance of an American accept- 


ing and bearing an English title since the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. Sir Curtis was born 
in Vermont in 1806, and went to England in 
1830. He was one of the foremost men in the 
company that laid the first Atlantic cable, and 
for that service was publicly and warmly com- 
ae by Lord Dersy and Sir StaFFoRD 

ORTHCOTE. He was made a baronet in 1866. 
He had a brother, Mites P. Lampson, who was 
for many years a merchant and banker at Le Roy, 
Genesee County, New York—a man of strong 
common-sense and practical ability. 

—The Bull fe.o''y are thus summed up in 
rhyme by one of !4..ston’s on-coming poets: 

* There’s old John Bull, who rules across the sea; 
And Oe Butt, who plays upon the fiddle; 
And Sittixe Butt, of whom we all have heard; 
The stock-job Bull, who solves the stock-job riddle: 
ant with be — << — kinds, 
ere wondering and suv in, 
Which one of all 5 Rowen different Bulls 
Is father of ‘ Bull-dozing.’” 

—The Dwicuts were and are a great people. 
The Rev. Dr. Bensamin W. Dwieur says of bis 
ancestor, TrmotHy Dwiceut, father of Yale’s 
president, that he was six feet four inches in 
height. His wife, Mary, JonaTHAN EDWARDS'S 
daughter, was so small that he would sometimes 
carry her around the room on his open palm, 
held out at arms-length. The physical strength 
of Major Dwieut was proportioned to his size. 
His descendant reports ‘‘ two stories told of him 
in his family.” ne of these represents him as 
seizing a cart drawn by a yoke of oxen and stop- 
ping it; the other tells of a ‘‘ Worthington brag- 
gart’’ who came into Major Dwieut’s garden to 
challenge him to a trial of strength. The major 
quietly finished the garden work in which he was 
engaged, and then ‘dropping his hoe, suddenly 
caught up the ranter, and, whirling him horizon- 
tally several times over his head, pitched him 
out over the fence."’ 

—Professor Proctor, who has entertained the 
American people with much speech on “the 
spacious firmament on high” and cognate sub- 
jects, and who is moreover a capital raconteur, 
sends to The English Magazine the following 
notes on his American journeyings. He says: 
“It is rather remarkable that in America, where, 
as already mentioned, lectures are often arranged 
by persons not literary or scientific at all in their 
tastes, and regarding the whole matter as one 
of dollars and cents, one so seldom hears of any 
difficulty or even delay about pecuniary matters. 
I have given 244 lectures in all in America, and 
there is but one of those (a lecture given at the 
Public Library Hall of Des Moines, Iowa) for 
which payment was not well and duly made.” 
Mr. Proctor does not entirely approve of the 
American custom of giving ‘‘ receptions” to 
“eminent guests.” He says that though the 
kindness of the motive is manifest, he never yet 
knew an Englishman who was not made su- 
premely uncomfortable by them. He adds: ‘I 
am told that the proper thing at a reception is 
not (as Englishmen would be apt to do) to sim- 
ply bow to each person introduced and shake 
hands (after once learning that pleasant Ameri- 
can custom), but to look as though you long 
had known ‘from afar’ Mr. Titus Ulysses Boak- 
er, were burning to hear his views about negro 
suffrage, acrial navigation, or the waistcoat but- 
ton of the future, and were only prevented from 
hearkening to him for hours by the outstretched 
hand of Mr. Washington Lee Scrubbise, which 
must be grasped with enthusiasm, the Boaker 
side of your face wearing a look of heart-felt an- 
guish, while the Scrubbins side is lit up with the 
glow of fervent delight. But, after all, every 
nation has its own form of humbug, and I am 
not sure that the qniet student of science suffers 
more during a reception in one country than he 
does in another, when formally introduced to an 
audience (as in former years might happen even 
in England) with, ‘Ah—the—ah—hope and— 
ah—trust—ah—that—ah—the lecturer will prove 
—ah—the—ali—forerunner—the precursor of— 
ah—those other lecturers—those—yes—those 
other—ah—lecturers—ah—who are to follow— 
to—ah—to—in fact—to succeed him—in—ab— 
in this course of lectures,’ and compelled by 
custom to be similarly impressive in returning 
thanks,”’ 
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and the eyelet-holes are worked with half- + 
polka stitches of fine thread. The points ¥ 
on the edge are worked in button - hole 
stitch. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edg- 
ings for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 

1 and 2. te 

See illustrations on page 845. 

Turse edgings are worked with mignar- © 
dise and twisted crochet cotton, No. 80. 
For the edging shown by Fig. 1 crochet 
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. 1.—Desien For Darnep TULLE. 











fe drawing the thread through once, 5 ch. (chain 
Ney 


= Fig. 2.—Desien ror Darnep TULLE. 
feks AK 
° ° : , shy %4 
Tidy.—Point Lace Embroidery. y ae: 2 on one side of the mignardise as follows: Ist round.— 
Tus tidy is made of white point lace braid, orna- _ gy Fs ay + Always alternately 4 stc. (short treble crochet) on the 
mented with a cross seam of black silk. Trans- & Fe te next loop of the mignardise, working off the upper 
fer the outlines of the design to linen, run on ZF \\ 3 i veins of these stc, not separately, but together, 


point lace braid, and edge it with half-polka 
stitches of medium-sized thread, fastening 
in narrow picot braid on the outer edge 

of the tidy at the same time. Orna- 
ment the point lace braid partly 
with knotted stitches of embroid- 
ery cotton and partly with a 
cross seam of fine black silk, 

and connect the separate de- 

sign figures with twisted bars, ch 
lace stitches, and 
wheels of medium- 
sized thread. The 
leaflets are darned 
in point de reprise. 


Knitted Gar- 
ters, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


For the garter 
Fig. 1 work a num- 
ber of st. (stitch) 
divisible by nine, 
and on these knit 
as follows: Ist-8d 
rounds. — All purl- 
ed. 4th round.— + 
2 k. (knit plain), Fig. 1.—Corsers ror Girt rxom 11 To 
twice p. 2 together 13 Years orp.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] 
(purl 2 st. together), For pattern and description see Supple- 
2 k., t. t. o. (throw ment, No. V., Figs. 27-35. 
the thread over), 1 
k., t. t..0., and repeat from *. 5th round.— > 2 k., 2p. 
(purled), 5 k., and repeat from *. Repeat twelve times 
alternately the 4th and 5th rounds. 

For the garter Fig. 2 work a number of st. divisible 
by eight, and on these knit as follows: Ist round.—Al- 
ways alternately 8 k., 1 k. on the free front vein of the 
st. on which the last st. was worked. 2d and 3d rounds. 
—All knit plain, but always slip the st. worked on the 
front vein of every eighth following st. 4th round.— 
Always alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together (knit 2 st. to- 
gether), but the st. slipped in the preceding two rounds 
should always be knit plain, throwing the thread over, Fig. 1—Vesr ror Boy 
and before knitting the next 2 st. together. 5th-7th From 8 TO 10 Years 


rounds.—All purled, but oLp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
k. those st. which were 
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stitch), pass over 1 loop. 2d round.—x 4 

(se se, (single crochet) on the next 5 ch. in the 
i preceding round, 1 ch., pass over the st. 

; (stitch) in which the next 4 ste. were 
worked off together, 5 se. on the 

5 ehvauet , hext 5 ch., 1 ch., pass over the 
OTTO. “> following st. in which the next 
"NGREHe «= 4. stc. are worked off together, 5 
sc. on the next 5 ch., 1 ch., pass 

over the following st. 
in which the next 4 
ste. are worked off 
together, and repeat 
from x. 3d round. 
—2 se. on the middle 
two of the next 4 
se. in the preceding 
round, 1 se. on the 
next single ch., * 6 
ch., 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the first of 
these, + 2 te. (treble 
crochet) on the next 
single ch. between 5 
se., working off the 
upper veins of these 
te. together, 6 ch., 1 
de. on the st. in which 
Fig. 2.—Corsrts ror Girt From 11 the 2 ste. were work- 
to 13 YEARS oLp.—Front. ed off together, and 
[See Fig. 1.] repeat three times 

For pattern and description see from +, working the 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 27-35. _ tc. always on the same 
ch., however; then 1 

se. on the following ch., 2 sc. on the middle 2 of the 
next 4 sc., 1 sc. on the next single ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th-round (on the other side of the mi- 
gnardise).—Always alternately fasten together the 
next two loops with 1 de., 5 ch. % 
The edging shown by Fig. 2 is worked as follows: 
lst round.—On one side of the mignardise, * twice 
alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 2 ch.; then 1 se. 
on the next loop, 11 ch., 3 ste. on the second follow- 
ing loop, working off the upper veins of these stc. 
together, pass over 2 loops, fasten together the next 
Fig. 2.—Jacket ror Boy 3 loops with 3 stc., working off the upper veins of the 
rroM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. ste. together, pass over 2 loops, 3 ste. on the next 
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knit plain in the preced- ned a [See Figs. 1 and 3.] loop, working off the upper veins together, fasten to 
ing round. Repeat al- plement. For description see Sup- the st. in which the first 3 ste. were worked off to- 
ways the ist-—7th rounds, plement. gether (to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert 


but in the Ist round of 
each repetition, instead 
of knitting 2 st. on every 
eighth following st., slip 
this st. 


Fire-Screen.—Chi- 
nese Embroidery. 
Tue frame of | this 
screen, measuring forty- 
four inches and seven- 
eighths in height and 
twenty-five inches and 
three-quarters in width, is 
composed of black var- 
nished cane sticks orna- 
mented with gold beads. 
The centre of the fire- 
screen is filled with Chi- 
nese embroidery. 


the latter in the corre- 
sponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through), 3 ch., 
fasten to the eighth of the 
11 ch. worked previously, 7 
ch., pass over 1 loop, and 
repeat from *. 2d round. 
—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st. 3d round.—On 
y | : : the other side of the mi- 

‘ ; Z gnardise, 5 ch., * 6 se. on 

as FO) . SF Ff) the middle 6 loops in the 

/ ‘ Si) Ly ‘ next hollow between two 
2 © 4 : J hy A scallops, 2 ch., fasten to the 
- j ' third of the 5 ch. worked 

previously, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
second following loop, five 
times alternately 5 ch., 3 
de. on the first of these, 1 
sc. on the next loop; then 
5 ch., pass over 1 loop, and 


Fig. 3.—Knze Pantatoons ror Boy From 8 To 10 
Years oip.—See Figs. 1 and 2.—{For description 
see Supplement.) 
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‘ 





Designs for Darned 
Tulle, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse designs are work- Corsets ror Currass Basques. Couti Corsets. repeat fom *. Both edg- 
ed on white tulle with For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, ings are easily made, and 
glazed cotton or twist, Ho. VIM, Fige 6-5. No. IV., Figs. 20-26, trim under-clething prettily. 
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Fig. 1.—Kyrrrep Garter. Fire-Screen.—CnHinese EMBROIDERY. Fig. 2.—Kyirrep Garter. 











DecemBer 30, 1876.] 





Fig. 1.—Init1at ror Hanp- 
KERCHIEF, 





Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese initials are worked in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch with fine 
white and colored embroidery cot- 
ton. 


Embroidered Light-Screen. 

Tue frame of this screen is of 
carved black polished wood. A 
serew is attached to the bar in the 
middle for adjusting the screen to 
the height desired. The cover is 
of black velvet, ornamented with 
embroidery, and edged with pea- 
cocks’ feathers. To make the 
screen cut of stiff net, card-board, 
and velvet two whole pieces each 
from Fig. 36, Supplement. Hav- 
ing transferred the design given 
by Fig. 36 to the velvet, baste ‘the 
latter on the card-board, and for 
the outlines of the design figures 
sew on gold soutache with yellow 
silk. 





For the palm leaves and for the edge 


of the velvet the soutache is sewed on in 


loops. 


Fill the inside of the design figures 


with lace stitches of gold thread, and fasten 
the spangles on the foundation with similar 


thread. 


For the feather border paste pea- 


cocks’ feathers on the outer edge of the 
pieces of net, as shown by the illustration, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








and baste the net to- 
gether so that the 
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showy side of the 
feathers comes on 
the outside. Fasten 
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the embroidered cov- 






















Fig. 1.—Miexarpise AND Crocnet Ep@ine ror 
LINGERIE, FTC. 


er on the net and set it into the frame of the 


screen, 


Etagere with Embroidered 
Lambrequin. 

Tas étagére of carved brown stained wood 
consists of a back and movable sides, and of two 
shelves for holding small articles. 
are furnished at the ends with brass eyes, which 
are slipped through the slits in the sides, and are 


CG 
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Gray Lovistne Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, 
Page 852.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 46*, 46-52. 


The shelves 


the illustration. 


for 
Work 


one 
the 





with leaf-shaped application figures of brown cloth in two 
shades. These figures are edged with button-hole stitches of 
brown saddler’s silk in the color of the application. Work the 
button-hole stitches so that always two meet in a triangle. 
The bell-flowers are cut of light brown cloth, and are applied 
with button-hole stitches of silk of the same shade. The rest 
of the embroidery is worked in satin and chain stitch and in 
point Russe, and the ornaments on the upper edge of the lam- 
brequin are worked in twisted button-hole stitch with brown 
silk in three shades. 





FORGOTTEN JOKES. 


NDEED, though we frequently speak of our “ rude” ancestors, 
we never, perhaps, understand how very rude they were till 
we look into an old jest-book. No wonder duels were once com- 
mon; all the humanitarian sentiment in the world could not 
have put a stop to them, had not men also begun to rule their 
tongues. The point of a sarcasm can be felt in an uncultured 
as well as in a polished age; only in the one wit is answered 
with wit, while in the other the happiest retort is sometimes 
held to be a crack on the head. Henry I., King of England,» 


attached to the hooks on 
the back of the étagére. 
A lambrequin trims the 
étagére, as shown by 
Fig. 37, 
Supplement, gives one- 
half of the design 

point. 
lam- 


brequin on a 
foundation of 
green cloth, 


which is pinked 
on the outer edge, 
and is furnished 






Dress FOR Girt From 8 To 10 Years 
oLp.—Bacx.—{For Front, see Ilustra- 
tration, Fig. 1, Page 853.] 

or pattern and description see 
No. IIL, Figs. 9-19. 


















————— 


EMBROIDERED LIGHT-ScREEN. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. VI, Fig. 36. 





Fig. 1.—Canrp-Casr. 
CLOSED. 


Supplement, 


EraGéRE with EMBROIDERED LAMBREQUIN. 
For design see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 37. 


ter. 


er; but the coachman coolly asked, “ And 
you, did you never lose a battle?” The Fi 
king replied with a good-natured laugh— 
doubtless, 
most agreeable of royal 
Perhaps Lord 
Chesterfield met the im- 


always, 


answers. 


Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 


YEARS OLD.—BAck. 
see Illustration, Fig. 3, Page 853.] 
For description see Supplement. 








heard to say, “‘ Well, Sir Edward, I must not 
argue with you; anger makes dull men wit- 
ty, but it keeps them poor.” 
tort than the English courtier’s was that of 
Frederick the Great's coachman, when he 
had upset the carriage containing his mas- 
Frederick began to swear like a troop- 


being ridiculed in a clever lam- 
poon, could think of no brighter 
rejoinder than to have the au- 
thor’s eyes put out. Macaulay’s 
—if not every—school-boy can 
remember the line of Nevius on 
the Metelli, and the dull but ex- 
tremely pertinent answer of that 
noble family, which was to cast 
him into prison. One shoul re- 
member, to the credit of Queen 
Bess, that she could now and then 
brook a tart rejoinder. It is re- 
ported that she once saw in her 
garden a gentleman to whom she 
had held out hopes of advance- 
ment, which he discovered were 
slow of realization. Looking out 
of the window, her Majesty said 
to him, in Italian, “ What does a 
man think of, Sir Edward, when 
he thinks of nothing?” The an- 
swer was, “ He thinks, madam, of 
a woman’s promise.” The queen 
drew back her head, but was 


A smarter re- 








9) 


ig. 2.—Init1aAL FoR Hanp- 
KERCHIEF. 
the 


Fig. 2.—MIGNaRDISE AND CrocHET EpGInG FoR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


es were very dirty. 


is obliged to eat it all at a meal.” 




























[For Front, 


Norfolk of that day. 
On a masquerade night 
his Grace consulted 
the famous actor as 
to what character he 
should appear in. 
“Don’t go disguised,” 
said Foote, “but as- 
sume a new charac- 
ter—go sober.” It 
should be remember- 
ed, however, that to be 
drunk was hard- 
ly thought dis- 
creditable in the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. Water- 


DS4u sagay gins ON 


\ 
394 


ry coe 


see Fig. 2, Page 852.] 


For description see Supplement. 





pertinence of a servant as well as any other man. 
He was dining at an inn where the plates and dish- 
Lord C., complaining, was cool- 
ly informed by the waiter, for his consolation, that 
“every one must eat a peck of dirt before he dies.” 
“That may be true,” said Chesterfield, “ but no one 


Perhaps one of the most cruel things ever said 
was contained in Foote’s advice to the Duke of 


Gros Grain anp Camet’s-HAIR Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 


drinkers in that generation were designated not teetotalers, but 
milksops—a word which still carries reproach with it; though, 
in truth, a man who should drink nothing but milk would be 
stronger both in nerve and muscle than a man who drank fre- 
quently of gunpowder tea—to leave whiskey out of the question. 

But the wit, par excellence, of the Whig party, it is needless 
to observe, was Sheridan, who has been called the English Hy- 
perides, as Fox was unquestionably the English Demosthenes. 
Few, indeed, of his jokes are forgotten, and those that are de- 
serve to be. For occasionally, if the truth must be told, Sheri- 
dan was merely snappish, and could find nothing better than an 
unworthy t guogue with which to reply to a hostile criticism. 
When the Schoo for Scandal was first acted, Mr. Cumberland 
was asked to give his opinion of it. “I am astonished,” said 
he, “that the town can be so completely mistaken as to think 
there is either wit or humor in this comedy. I went to see it, 
and it made me as ‘grave as a judge.’” Of course good-na- 
tured friends made haste to communicate with Sheridan, who 
merely said, “Mr. Cumberland is very ungrateful, for when I 
went to see his tragedy of the Carmelite, I did nothing but 
laugh from the beginning to the end.” Perhaps this was irre- 
sistible, but it was poor enough—for Sheridan. It belongs essen- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[DecemsBer 380, 1876. 








tially to the order of commonplace jokes. So 
does a capital one of Dr. Garth’s; for there are 
good plain jokes as there are gooc. piain dishes, 
which can still be relished by gourmets who know 
the'flavomef truffles. Garth was attending Marl- 
borough, ead prescribed a very disagreeable 
potion, whiéW the illustrious warrior strongly ob- 
jected to take. Duchess Sarah, whose one merit 
was to love her husband, joined her entreaties to 
those of the doctor, exclaiming, with not unwont- 
ed vehemence, “I'll be hanged if it doesn’t cure 
you.” “There, my lord,” quietly interposed 
Garth ; “you had better swallow it. You will 
gain either way.” 


WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


Avrnors or “Reavy Mowry Morrtisoy,” “Tue 
Gotpsn Bourrerr.y,” ETO., ETO. 








CHAPTER VII.—{ Continued.) 
THE MISSING LINK. 


Mr. Mizen looked after him, with a countenance 
full of perplexity and dismay; and, after first 
scratching his tousled head, aud then shaking it 
ruefully, pursued his own way in the opposite di- 
rection, with a dejected, not to say a hangdog, 
expression in his very shoes. Presently there 
passed him a lad of about his own age, dressed 
in blue flannel, and looking—although the flannel 
was shabby—a gentleman. He had Jong legs and 
a springy walk. As he went along—sometimes 
a little ahead and sometimes a little behind Mr. 
Mizen—he stopped occasionally and looked about 
him, as if in search of something. Mr. Dan’l 
Mizen contemplated this waif—a gift of Provi- 
dence, evidently fallen quite into his hands—for 
a quarter of an hour or so; and then, Mr. Croil 
being well out of sight, he shouldered up to the 
stranger, and jerked out, looking the other way, 

“Lost your bearin’, mate ?” 

“That is it,” replied the stranger; “lost my 
bearin’. I was told by a party in the country 
that I was to come to a house in the Whitechap- 
el Road—but I’ve forgotten the number—where 
they’d take me in, and do for me, and find me a 
ship.” 

“That's lucky, now!” said Mr. Mizen. “Why, 
I'll take you to the very place, and it’s close by. 
You come along o’ me.” 

Daniel Mizen led the way. Oddly enough, his 
steps took him to exactly the very house where Ben 
Croil had noticed the lady at the door, and had 
remarked besides that she seemed to know his 
young companion. It was, indeed, the truth that 
the ex-ship-boy lived in this place of resort. How 
he lived, on what honest industry, or by the exer- 
cise of what native wit, was not immediately ap- 
parent. 

He conducted Rupert to the door, and intro- 
duced him to the landlady—a woman with a red 
face, and dressed in a cotton gown, looped up so as 
to show a rich amplitude of petticoat underneath. 
She stood, with arms akimbo, contemplating hu- 
man nature as it passed with eyes of hungry defi- 
ance. Men and women walked along, children 
ran by, but they were not her prey. Of all kinds 
and conditions of men, Mother an—not an 
Irishwoman by birth, although of illustrious Irish 
descent—loved a sailor, and especially him of the 
mercantile marine. She extended her affection 
beyond the narrow limits of party and country, 
embracing in one comprehensive sweep, and gath- 
ering to her breast, Englishman, American, Negro, 
Lascar, Malay, Greek, German, or Norwegian. A|l 
alike were dear to her, and she was dear to them 
—in tie long-run, very dear. She housed her fa- 
vorites; she provided them with food, society, 
amusements, and drink; and when they left her 
hospitable house, it was, the censorious said, with 
empty pockets, and with “ coppers” so hot that it 
took a week of sea-breezes and compulsory tem- 
perance to cool them. 

“ Yes, I can take him,” said Mrs. Flanagan, “ if 
the young gentleman will pay a deposit.” 

“T’ve got five shillings,” said Rupert. 

“ Hand it over,” said Mrs. Fla: 

“ Mrs. Flanagan,” called a voice from the in- 
side room, “send that boy in here, five shillings 
and all.” 

The voice was hoarse and strained. It was fol- 
lowed by a chest cough which lasted long enough 
to tear the patient to pieces, and also was follow- 
ed—a thing which was quite natural in that hor- 
rible den—by a volley of oaths. 

Rupert Lemire thought*himself in very queer 
company, but he reflected that they would not 

robably murder him for the sake of five shil- 
ings, and he obeyed the invitation to enter the 
house. By the fire, in a low room, reeking with 
tobacco, there sat in an arm-chair a man of sin- 
gular appearance. He was decorated with a scar 
on the right side of his mouth, which made it 
look as if it had been twisted up on that side. 
He had bright black eyes, very close together, 
and a long, receding forehead; his face was 
smooth and hairless, and his cheeks were hollow 
and sunken. His empty pipe lay beside him on 
a table, which was also graced by a half-emptied 
glass of rum and water. 

“Come in, youngster. What’s your name? 
Where do you hail from? What do you want? 
Now, then !” 

Rupert thought of the initials on his handker- 
chief 


“ My name is Robert Lumley,” he replied, with 
a little hesitation, taking a name which belonged 
to the family butcher—an importunate person, 
who was always bringing sorrow upon the house- 
hold by demanding payment. “I come from— 
from Manchester, and I want to go to sea.” 

“ How much money have you got?” 

“Five shillings.” 

“Give it to me to keep for you. I live here. 





This house belongs to me, not to Mrs. Flanagan. 
ll take care of your money for you. I hope it’s 
honestly come by. We're very particular in this 
house, ain’t us, Dan’] Mizen ?” 

Daniel made no reply. 

“ And if we can’t get you a ship all at a day’s 
notice, young shaver, I suppose you could find 
some more money by writing for it, couldn’t you ? 
Guess you'd better come to me for advice. Five 
shillings, you see, it won’t go fur. Two days or 
thereabouts, if you don’t drink. To be sure, 
there’s the ‘longshore clothes; you can make a 
good swap out of them, and nick a trifle into the 
bargain.” 

He had another fit of coughing, followed by 
another volley of oaths. Then he proposed a 
game of cards, and they sat down to a friendly 
hand of all-fours, in which Mr. Mizen took a hand. 
Rupert was not astonished when, after half an 
hour or so, he was informed by the man with the 
cough that he had lost all his money. 

“ Five shillings,” said the host, jingling the two 
half crowns. “It’s a trifle; but there, it’s some- 
thing to pass the time. Young feller, you’ve 
cleaned yourself out pretty sharp, you have. 
You'd better write that letter for more money at 
once; nothing like coming to the point. You, 
Dan’! Mizen, go and fetch the ink and some pa- 
per. S’pose you've got a father?” 

“Yes.” 

“Anda mother? Yes? That’s good. I like 
a mother. We'll pitch it strong. You just write 
what I tell you, and nothin’ else.” 

The paper having been brought, Mr. Pringle— 
for this, Rupert had learned in the course of the 
game, was the gentleman’s name—proceeded to 
dictate: “ ‘ My beloved parents.’ Got that down ? 
‘Beloved and justly offended.’ No; easy a bit. 
Let me think. Now, then, ‘ My beloved parents, 
I made my way up to London after leaving home, 
and arrived here yesterday. I am deeply sorry 
for the troubie that I have caused you in running 
away, which I intended for to go to sea, but am 
now fully persuaded of the folly of my conduct, 
and will go back home, to do what you please. 
am staying with truly Christian people, and have 
spent my all. If it were not for their charity, I 
should now be starving. I owe them two pounds 
already, and shall want three more to get my 
clothes out of pawn, which I am in rags, and 
to get home again—third-class Parliamentary, 
which is better than I deserve. So please send 
me a post-office order for five pounds, payable to 
Thomas Pringle, at the Whitechapel Post-office, 
the same to be called for. Your affectionate son, 
Robert Lumley.’ ” 

This was Mr. Pringle’s dictation. The follow- 
ing, however, is what Rupert Lemire really wrote : 


“Deak oLD Ben,—I’m in the queerest crib. 
They’ve robbed me of my five shillings, and a fel- 
low here thinks I’m writing for five pounds more 
to my parents in Manchester. What a game! 
My address is 13444, High Street, Whitechapel, 
and my name is Robert Lumley, but you must 
not write tome. The name of the proprietor of 
the crib is Thomas Pringle. He is a cut-throat- 
looking villain, with a scar on his right lip, and 
two eyes close together. If he had any hair on 
his face he would be like a wolf. I like the fun. 

“Yours ever, B. 1.” 


“Ts it all wrote?” asked Mr. Pringle. 

“Yes,” said Rupert, quickly folding and pla- 
cing the letter in an envelope, the only one on the 
table. 

“ Let me look at it.” 

“Can’t, now it’s folded and gummed up; give 
meapennyforastamp. I say, Mr. Pringle, what 
fun it is! What shall we do with the five 

unds ?” 

“We'll have a spree, my boy, you and me to- 
gether, in this blessed little crib. Now go and 

t your letter, and come back when it’s done. 
ou can’t get into no mischief, because you’ve got 
no money.” 

That was true; but Mr. Mizen nevertheless 
seemed to think it desirable to attend him un- 
obtrusively to the post-office, and to escort him, 
after the letter was duly posted, back to No. 
13444. There they found some sort of a meal in 
active progress, and two or three other guests, 
although the appearance of the food did not, as 
in some circles, cause the disappearance of the 
tobacco.. On the contrary, those who had fed, or 
who were about to feed, went on smoking; those 
who were feeding kept their pipes by them, and 
between helpings attended to the preservation of 
the spark. The cloth removed, so to speak, every 
man ordered what liked him best, and the even- 
ing sports set in with the usual severity. Other 
guests arriving, of both sexes, the tables were 
cleared away, and dancing began. 

Rupert sat quietly enough, watching and listen- 
ing, until the fiddle began. Presently his legs 
began to twitch. An elephantine performer was 
occupying the floor with a step made up of the 
cobbler’s dance and the sailor’s hornpipe. Ru- 
pert stepped up to him. 

“Let me show you how to dance,” he said, 
smiling superior. 

He did show them how to dance a hornpipe; 
then he showed them the sword-dance with the 
poker and tongs; then he executed a figure all of 
his own invention, in which he lifted his legs over 
the head of every lady and gentleman present, to 
their unmixed joy and rapture; and then, snatch- 
ing the fiddle from the hands of the inebriate mu- 
sician, he threw himself into his place, and played 
a country-dance for them till they danced as if 
they had been the rats of the Pied Piper himself. 

Never before had Mrs. Flanagan witnessed such 
dancing, such excitement, and such thirst. 

Said Mr. Pringle to the worthy landlady, upon 
retiring to rest: “ The boy’s worth a mint of mon- 
ey. We'll keep him. When he gets an answer 
to his letter, ll fix him up right away. There 
sha’n’t be such a house as this not this side of 


Lime’us. There, old gal!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HELEN PLAYS A TRUMP. 


“Tere was a fellow-clerk at the office,” said 
George Warneford, after reading Rupert’s letter, 
“named Samuel Pringle. I remember him well.” 

“ A fellow-clerk !” cried Helen, “and of that 
name! What kind of man was he?” 

It must be owned that, in the further exami- 
nation of the Warneford case, by far the most 
intelligent and active investigator was Helen El- 
wood. Whether his long confinement had dulled 
his brain, or whether he despaired of success, 
George Warneford himself was mostly irresolute, 
and sometimes, as if a cloud rested over his brain, 
he was silent and apathetic. 

“Try to think, George, what manner of clerk 
was he,” 

“We were in the same room,” said George. 
“ He was my junior by a few months in point of 
years, but he had entered later. I do not know 
what his family connections were, nor any thing 
of his habits, because he lived in a different part 
of London—somewhere up the King’s Road, I 
- but I know his name was Samuel Prin- 

e.” 

“George, if this Thomas Pringle, whom the 
men called Boston Tom, knew your face—if he 
knew your story—if he knew, as he said, who 
did the thing—what other clew is more ready 
than the connection of Samuel Pringle with Thom- 
as Pringle? And if Thomas knows, then Samuel 
knows as well.” 

“T believe you’ve got it, miss,” said Ben. 
Boag can we find out about this Samuel Prin- 

e ” 

“They could tell us at the office; at least they 
could tell us if he is there still,” said George. 
“ But who is to ask ?” 

Helen thought a little. 

“T will go,” she said—“I will go and see Mr. 
Baldwin myself. George, we had better take 
Mr. Wybrow into the same confidence as your 
sister. With Rupert and John Wybrow both 
working for us, we ought to do something.” 

George sighed. 

“Have faith, dear friend”—how many times 
had poor Helen said these words, as much to 
strengthen her own faith as to sustain his !— 
“have faith and hope. We are nearer now 
than ever we were before. We have found out 
the man who knows, and now we have only got 
somehow to make him confess.” 

Rupert’s letter arrived, of course, in the even- 
ing. Helen Elwood had a busy time. She had 
first to represent to the professor and Madame 
Lemire that their eldest-born, though he would 
not return for a few days, was in reasonable safe- 
ty, and might be expected to take care of him- 
self, and was engaged in a matter requiring se- 
crecy and confidence, which might be of great 
advantage to Ruth. She had to calm down the 
boiling fury of old Ben, who, now that his enemy 
was within his grasp, longed to bring him up, 
and saw himself, in imagination, reeling out the 
evidence that was to hang him. She had to find 
a correspondent in Manchester, a matter effected 
by means of a gentleman of the sea-faring per- 
suasion—friend of Ben’s—who would send Ru- 
pert the five pounds asked for, with a suitable 
letter. She had to calm the eagerness of Ruth, 
who wanted a posse of constables at once to ar- 
rest the man, and make him confess then and 
there. Also George showed, when once he was 
alive to the situation, unusual agitation and ex- 
citement. 

“T will go myself, Helen,” he said, “to Mr. 
Baldwin.” 

“No, George, you will stay quietly at home. 
I can go, because I can talk without excitement. 
Let me go alone; keep quietly at home.” 

But all night she heard him pacing backward 
and forward in his room over her head. 

The end at hand! It was too much to hope 
for; it was a thing of which he had never dared 
in his heart to look forward to. Much as Helen 
loved him, even she could not altogether under- 
stand the revulsion of feeling which the new 
prospect of his rehabilitation caused him. After 
eight years of suffering and disgrace—after re- 
turning to England with an assumed name, in 
hiding, so to speak—after the agony of knowing 
that his sister was suffering with him and for 
him, and yet that he could not take her to his 
breast and tell her who and what he was! And 
then another thing: he had schooled himself to 
expect disappointment. How was an eight-years- 
old crime proved upon himself to be transferred 
to another man? How could the proofs be col- 
lected? From what quarter should they come? 
And who would put them together ? 

And now, suddenly, he was asked to face a 
solution in which the impossible was to be made 
possible. Within a mile of himself was the man 
who knew all about it. It only was left to dis- 
cover if that man would be ready or could be 
made to confess. 

Toward morning Geerge Warneford dropped 
upon his bed and fell into a heavy sleep. Helen 
pelow heard his footsteps cease, and fell asleep 
herself. At nine o’clock he was sleeping still, 
when she set forth with a beating heart on her 
mission. 

She knew the office of Messrs. Batterick & 
Baldwin so well, through George’s frequent de- 
scriptions, that she knew the way right through 
into Mr. Baldwin’s private room. She passed, un- 
challenged and without hesitation, through the 
three rooms. The clerks looked up from their 
work for a moment at the strange apparition of 
a young lady in the office, but the young lady did 
not belong to them, and they went on with their 
writing. Helen turned the handle without knock- 
ing, and entered. Mr. Baldwin was alone at his 
desk. 

“T am a stranger to you, Mr. Baldwin,” said 
Helen, in answer to his word of inquiry, “and if 
I give you my name you will be no wiser. There 
is my card, however, and I will writg on it the 





— of my lawyers for your reference, if you 
wish.” 


“Pray take a chair, young lady.” 

Mr. Baldwin read the card, and waited for fur- 
ther information. 

“T will come to the point at once, Mr. Baldwin. 
I believe you had a clerk named Samuel Pringle.” 

“T have still.” 

“Ts he a useful clerk—one whom you could 
trust ?” 

“Really, Miss”—Mr. Baldwin looked again at 
the card—“ Miss Elwood, I hardly see my way to 
giving you the character of my clerks.” 

“Mr. Baldwin, believe me, I have no idle mo- 
tives in asking that question ; and if you will an- 
swer it, I will tell you beforehand why I asked it.” 

“There is no reason, after all,” said Mr. Bald- 
win, “ why I should not answer it at once. Pringle 
has been in my employ for about fourteen years. 
I once thought he would turn out a smart, active 
clerk, but he has disappointed me. He is not 
sharp, and he suffers from fits of nervous ab- 
straction which will prevent his advancement in 
the world. But he may be trusted.” 

“Do you know his family ?” 

“We never take a clerk into this house with- 
out knowing his family.” 

“Then you can tell me if he has a brother.” 

“T dare say I could have told you years ago, 
but I have forgotten now.” 

Helen played her trump card. 

“ Would you allow me to ask him in your pres- 
ence a single question? It is not impertinence 
or curiosity, Mr. Baldwin ; indeed, indeed it is not. 
If you only knew how much depends upon that 
question !” 

Mr. Baldwin touched a hand-bell. “Mr. Prin- 
gle,” he said. 

A moment later Mr. Pringle appeared. He was 
a tall young man, with stooping shoulders, and a 
quick, nervous way of looking about him. Also, 
as he spoke, his fingers played with whatever 
was near them. His eyes were too close together, 
which gave him a cunning appearance, and his 
forehead was long and receding. 

“ Pringle,” said Mr. Baldwin, “this young lady 
wishes to ask you a question.” 

Mr. Pringle bowed. The lady’s face was strange 
to him. 

“T wish, Mr. Pringle,” said Helen, “to ask you 
when you last heard from your brother Thomas ?” 

The pale face of the clerk turned white, his fin- 
gers clutched convulsively at the back of the chair 
behind which he stood. He trembled from head 
to foot, his mouth opened, but his tongue refused 
to speak. 

Mr. Baldwin looked at his clerk with a kind of 
distress: what did it mean, this terror, at so sim- 
ple a question ? 

Helen repeated it, never taking her eyes off his 
face. 

At last he spoke. 

“Not for five years or more. Tom went 
abroad.” 

“Do you know where he is ?” 

“No, I do not,” he replied, firmly. 

This was a point gained. The man clearly did 
not know that his brother was in England. 

“Had your brother any distinctive mark by 
which he might be known ?” 

The man hesitated. 

“T can not give information which may injure 
my brother,” he said. 

“Very well,” replied Helen ; “there are other 
people who may be injured by your silence. You 
had better think of yourself first.” 

The trembling began again; then he plucked 
up courage. 

“T need not think of myself,” he said, “not in 
that way, but Tom had enemies. However, there 
was a mark on the right side of his mouth—the 
sear of a wound he got from a knife; he may be 
known by that mark.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Pringle,” she replied. “I now 
know all I want to know, except your address. I 
shall perhaps call to see you in the course of a 
day or two.” 

“That will do, Pringle.” 

Mr. Baldwin dismissed him, and turned to his 
visitor for explanation. 

“T think it will be best to tell you something, 
Mr. Baldwin,” said Helen. “Do you remember 
St. Ethelred’s Church four months ago?” 

“ Surely.” 

“ Ruth Warneford told her lover there, in your 
presence, that she would marry him when the im- 
possible proved possible—when George Warne- 
ford’s guilt was proved to be innocence.” 

“ What has that to do with your visit to me?” 

“Every thing, Mr. Baldwin. I am here in En- 
gland to make the impossible possible. I am 
here to prove a convicted forger a wronged and 
innocent man !” 

Mr. Baldwin looked at her in silence. It was 
in a harsh, constrained voice that he answered : 

“That is a fool’s errand. Time was when I 
would bave given ten years of my life to have 
proved George Warneford guiltless ; but that time 
has = by.” 

“We shall see, Mr. Baldwin,” said Helen, smil- 
ing. “Meantime, do you want to know where he 
is now?” 

“Tn prison, wretched boy, at Sydney.” 

“ You have not heard, then—you have not read 
in the papers that he has long since obtained his 
release ?” 

“Ra.” 

“Shall I tell you for what reason ?” 

Helen told. In her narrative the heroism of 
her lover lost nothing. Her eyes sparkled, her 
voice trembled with emotion, her bosom heaved. 

The old man, catching little of her enthusiasm, 
only sighed. 

“Why do you come here,” he asked, angrily, 
“to raise doubts when I had certainties? hy, 
if I had had the least, the smallest spark of hesi- 
tation about the lad’s innocence, I would never 
have rested, night or day, till I had proved it.” 

“ You would not,” replied the girl. “Oh, Iam 
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sure you would not! But there was no room for 
doubt, and the plot was too deep ; the accidental 
circumstances were too conclusive. But think, 
Mr. Baldwin, can you wonder, if you would have 
done all this for a doubt, that I—” ; 

“ But what is George Warneford to you ?” 

“ He is to be my husband,” she said. “If you, 
for a mere doubt, would have known no rest till 
that doubt was cleared, what should I, his affi- 
anced wife, do who have no doubt, but a certainty, 
no hesitation, but a conviction, that my lover is 
innocent ?” 

She burst into tears, but only for a moment. 

“ Bear with me, Mr. Baldwin. You loved him 
once yourself ; you will love him again yet.” 

She drew down her veil. 

But the old man rose before her, his hands out, 
feeling, as it were, in the darkness for support. 

“Tell me,” he cried—* tell me: George Warne- 
ford innocent? Is it a truth?” 

“Tt is a truth, Mr. Baldwin. It is the whole 
truth; and in a few days, with the help of God, 
who has helped us so far, I will give you the 
proofs of his innocence. Meantime give me, 
please, Mr. Samuel Pringle’s address. Thank you. 
And help me further by taking no notice of what 
I have said, and by keeping to yourself all that 
has passed.” 

Mr. Baldwin promised. 

An hour afterward a messenger went in to the 
chief. He found him sitting at his table doing 
nothing, looking straight before him. He spoke 
twice to him without getting an answer ; and then 
Mr. Baldwin turned to him and said, in an agita- 
ted voice, 


“Innocent? Then God forgive us all!” 


——<—<—<— 


CHAPTER IX. 
FULL CONFESSION. 


Mr. BaLpwiy’s words were conveyed to the out- 
er office, and, being curious and inexplicable words, 
were repeated among the clerks. To them the 
story of George Warneford was an old and almost 
forgotten thing, so that they did not connect it 
with Mr. Baldwin’s expression. One of them, how- 
ever, when he heard them, trembled and shook. 
He was so nervous and agitated that he could do 
no work that morning. His hands could not hold 
the pen. His mind would not take in the mean- 
ing of the words which he had to read, the figures 
danced before his eyes, and amidst the buzz of 
those who came and went he heard nothing but 
the voice of Mr. Baldwin, which repeated, “ Inno- 
cent? Then God forgive us all!” 

Forgive whom ? Samuel Pringle’s cheeks were 
white when Helen asked him for news of his 
brother; but his very lips were white when he 
thought of what these words might mean to him- 
self. 

Might mean? Did most certainly mean. There 
was no doubt in his mind at all that the young 
lady was come to Mr. Baldwin’s about that old busi- 
ness of George Warneford’s—a business which 
had ruined his own life and destroyed his peace. 
If the innocent man had suffered, much more had 
he, the guilty, endured tortures of repentance and 
helpless remorse. There was no way out of it 
now, except to confess and take the conse- 
quences. 

He sat out the dreadful hours, full of unspeak- 
able terror, from ten till one, and then, taking his 
hat, went out when his turn came to take his 
dinner, 

One thought always comes to the guilty—the 
thought of flight. As he emerged from the of- 
fice where he had expected all the morning to 
feel the hand of arrest, it occurred to him that 
he might escape. He looked up and down the 
crowded thoroughfare; no one, he thought, was 
watching him: he would hasten to his lodgings, 
pack up a few things, and be off, somewhere— 
any where—out of danger. 

Excellent thought! He was a thrifty young 
man, who did not spend the whole of his small 
salary, and had a little money with which he would 
pay his fare to America. He would write to the 
office and say that he was called away on urgent 
business, but would be back in a week; then he 
would not be missed. Once in America, once 

_on the way to the West, he would be safe from 
pursuit, and they might prove whatever they liked 
about himself and George Warneford. 

Excellent thought! He lived at Islington. He 
took a cab, and drove to his rooms in hot haste, 
mad to be away from this dreadful fear which 
stung him like a hornet. And not only to be rid 
of this fear of detection and arrest, but also of 
the slow devouring fire of remorse, which had 
never left him for one moment, since the day 
when George Warneford was sentenced for a 
crime which he never committed. 

So good and wise a plan did it seem to him, so 
practical and so original a method of shaking off 
the inconveniences of remorse and anxiety, that 
when he stepped out of his bedroom, portman- 
teau in hand, and saw who were waiting there to 
frustrate his manceuvre, he fell fainting on the 
floor. 

His visitors were John Wybrow and the young 
lady he had seen in the office. For Helen lost no 
time. She drove from Mr. Baldwin’s straight to 
John Wybrow’s chambers, and, in as few words 
as she could, told him what was necessary for him 
to know. 

Said John Wybrow, promptly, “I know that 
fellow Pringle. He is a cur anda sneak. [I al- 
ways thought he was capable of villainy, and 
now I know it. He is the man who did it; not 
his brother at all. Now, Miss Elwood, the first 
thing he will do is to run away.” 

“Run away!” 

“Just that. They always do it, fellows like 
Pringle. He hasn’t got the pluck to stay and 
brazen it out. The mention of his brother's 
name will make him suspect that the worthy Tom 
has let it all out. He will run away, and we must 
stop him,” 





John wasted no time in going to the office 
of Batterick & Baldwin, but drove straight to 
Pringle’s address, rightly judging that, if he was 
going to escape, he would probably take the very 
first opportunity of getting away from the City. 
So it came to pass that when Samuel had finish- 
ed his packing, and was joyously bringing his 
portmanteau from his bedroom, he found this 
pair of conspirators ready to receive him, and the 
shock was so great that he fairly swooned away. 

When he recovered he found himself lying on 
the horse-hair sofa which decorated his apart- 
ment. His head was dizzy and heavy, and it 
was some minutes before he remembered what 
had happened and where he was. Then he sat 
up and realized the position. 

“Innocent? Then God forgive us all!” 

The words rang in his brain. Who were those 
who chiefly needed forgiveness? And by what 
suffering was that forgiveness to be arrived at ? 
He clutched the head of the sofa and groaned in 
his misery. 

Before him stood John Wybrow, looking hard, 
stern, and pitiless, and at the table sat the young 
lady he had seen in Mr. Baldwin’s private room, 
and ‘her eyes too meant punishment. 

“ Now, Pringle,” said Wybrow, “ you have had 
a fright at the office; you have come here with 
the intention of running away to escape arrest ; 
we have caught you in the act of packing your 
portmanteau; and we do not intend you to run 
away. Not yet.” 

The miserable man’s lips were parted, and his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. 

“Not yet,” repeated John. 

“What—what am I todo? Why do you stop 
me? What business is it of yours ?” asked Prin- 
gle, hardly knowing what he said. 

“Surely you know what you have to do?” said 
Helen, in her low, steady voice. 

Pringle shook his head. 

“Here is paper.” John opened a desk and 
took out some sheets. “Here isink. Here isa 
pen. Will you write a full account of it, now, at 
once, or shall I send for a policeman ?”’ 

“Spare me!” cried the abject criminal. ‘“ Mr. 
Wybrow, what business is it of yours? Young 
lady, what have you got to do with an old story, 
eight years old? It all happened when I was a 
boy—very little more than a boy. I have never 
been happy since, not one single day. Is not my 
misery enough punishment? Other clerks can 
go about and be cheerfui, and enjoy their vict- 
uals. But that thing never lets me alone, not 
once, not one single day. Why should I suffer 
more ?” 

It never occurred to his disordered brain that 
they really had no proofs of his guilt. He as- 
sumed at once that all was known, and they had 
the power of giving him into custody on the charge 
of forgery, aggravated by the fact that he had al- 
lowed another to be convicted of his own crime. 

“We shall not spare you,” said John. “We 
know now the reason of your nervousness and 
hesitation. Spare you? Samuel Pringle, of all 
men living on this earth, there is not one who is 
not worthy to be spared before you. In all. the 
prisons in the world there is not a criminal so 
black-hearted as yourself. They have done the 
things for which they are in prison; you have 
not only done the things, but you have deliber- 
ately sent an innocent man to jail for your crime.” 

Samuel buried his face in his hands. 

“The convict’s dress you have made George 
Warneford wear, you shall wear yourself; the 
misery you have brought on him, you shall feel 
yourself, and worse ; the disgrace which lies upon 
him and his shall be transferred to you and yours. 
Your name shall be a by-word of execration and 
reproach. People who bear it shall be ashamed 
to have such a name.” ; 

Then Samuel Pringle cried and wept; he rolled 
his head upon the pillow, and wished he was dead ; 
he moaned and whined; he declared that he re- 
pented, that he always had repented, that there 
was no man in the world more repentant than 
himself; and then, because no answer came, but 
every time that he raised his eyes he met the re- 
lentless gaze of John Wybrow and the steady 
look of Helen Elwood, he crawled on his knees to 
the latter, and, seizing her hand, implored her to 
forgive him and to let him go. 

“You are a woman,” he said. ‘“ Women are 
tender and pitiful. They always forgive. What 
good will it do George Warneford if the story 
does come out? He is out of prison. I learned 
that from my brother some three years ago. Tom 
saw him at Melbourne, walking about. It won’t 
do him any good; and, oh! think of what it will 
be for me!” 

Helen drew her hand away, but made no re- 
sponse. What, indeed, could she say ? 

“Mr. Wybrow is hard and cruel. Oh, much 
harder than I should be if Mr. Wybrow was in 
my place.” He looked up furtively at his enemy, 
who stood motionless, with the pen in his hand. 
“Many a time have I done Mr. Wybrow’s work 
for him in the office, and said nothing about it. 
Speak to him, young lady. You’ve got a kind 
heart, I know you have. Speak to him for me. 
Tell him that I will go straight away out of Lon- 
don, and he shall never see me again, since he 
hates me so. Straight away at once I will go; 
and as for George Warneford, if he has got out 
of prison, what more does he want? Putting me 
in won’t do him any good. Besides”—he threw 
this out as a last shot, partly, perhaps, as a feeler 
—“ besides, he’s dead, I’m sure he’s dead. Don’t 
persecute a poor repentant sinner—don’t be un- 
christian. Think of your own sins—not that 
you’ve got any, but perhaps Mr. Wybrow has— 
little ones, not big ones like mine—and then think 
how you'd feel if you had such a crime as I have 
weighing on your mind, and taking the taste out 
of every thing you put into your mouth.” 

“Now, Pringle,” interrupted John Wybrow, 
“we have had enough whining. Stand up and 
write at this table.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. ] 


HE features of fashion are very ephemeral. 

No sooner has one seized upon what seems 

a characteristic trait than, before there is time 

to note it, it passes away. The task of a chron- 

icler of fashion may be compared to Penelope’s 

web-—what is done in the daytime is raveled out 
at night. 

Nevertheless, there is one detail which is well 
established—fashion discards plainness in every 
thing concerning the upper part of the toilette, 
as the over-skirt, polonaise, or drapery, and re- 
serves it principally (or rather exclusively) for 
the skirt. All goods of silk or wool, and even 
those made of wool and silk, have designs or in- 
terwoven threads forming stripes, and are sold 
with plain material of the same shade as the 
ground of the figured stuff. The prejudice against 
plainness extends even to wrappings, which (ex- 
cepting velvets) are all made of figured stuffs of 
wool or silk. These combinations, varying in- 
definitely, introduce an unlimited variety into the 
costume, which is again supplemented by that of 
the trimmings. A, toilette with a black ground 
and silver gray and red stripes may be trimmed 
either with silver gray or red ribbons in such a 
fashion as to give the same dress two wholly dif- 
ferent aspects at pleasure. By trimmings are 
understood at present bows of ribbon, revers of 
the corsage, cuffs, and torsades placed between 
the trimmings on the sleeves, and lastly the fichus 
and head-dresses. Fashion more than ever ex- 
acts and imposes the most rigorous matching, and 
every detail of the toilette must repeat the color 
of the ground, or of the design of the materials 
which compose it. 

Among the multitude of shapes of bonnets in 
vogue, it will be found that the majority have 
pointed crowns more or less exaggerated, but al- 
ways approaching this shape, and always match- 
ing the dress in color, with a great many feathers, 
and hardly any flowers. 

Another feature in fashions, not at all fleeting 
nor accidental, but quite universal, is passemen- 
terie. Fringes and galloons are used in profu- 
sion; and such fringes and galloons! Nothing 
has ever been seen to equal their richness. Open- 
work galloons mixed with chenille, solid galloons 
trimmed with small tassels, galloons embroidered 
with silk, fringes in points, scallops, and curves; 
nothing is more beautiful, but also more costly, 
than this passementerie cise/ée, shaded and em- 
broidered in siik, like jewels set in gold. This 
winter passementerie takes the place of lace, 
which is used but little. It is the desire for 
matching which is the cause of this preference. 
It is true, laces to match the dress material in 
gray, dark blue, rose, etc., aré in market, but 
these came in the province of passementerie, and 
the latter was preferred as offering more variety. 

The toilettes which will be most in vogue for 
December and January are dinner dresses. Since 
there is little dancing in France and but few 
grand balls, the pretext for reunions is found in 


dinners. Dinner parties have always existed, but, 


if I am not mistaken, they have gained greater 
importance in proportion as balls have lost 
ground. It is in view of these toilettes that so 
many different styles of open waists have been 
devised. In France waists entirely décolleté are 
rarely worn on less particular occasions than gala 
dinners. For the season of dinners there are in 
preparation many toilettes in sombre colors, re- 
lieved with bright trimmings. Open waists (not 
exposing the shoulders, however) are trimmed 
with fichus of all kinds. The sleeves of dinner 
dresses generally reach to a little above the el- 
bow, and admit of the use of gloves with eight 
or ten buttons. There is also made for open 
waists a sort of large collar or small cape of vel- 
vet in a bright color (to match the trimmings), 
which exactly fits the neck of the waist, and is 
edged with a ruche of white crépe lisse. These 
fichus are used in the following manner: Skirt of 
black velvet and polonaise of black silk, with a 
net-work of stripes, white and red. Waist open- 
ing very low. The polonaise is trimmed with 
bows of red velvet, and the sleeves in the guise 
of a bracelet have a torsade of red velvet. The 
collar is of red velvet. On the side below the 
ruche of the collar is a touffe of small white mar- 
guerites. 

The skirts, trimmed only in front (and conse- 
quently visible), are always made with large pleats 
in the back, but these pleats differ from those 
which were worn last winter. Instead of the one 
very large pleat concealing all the small pleats of 
which it is composed, there is now one pleat not 
very large, which is followed on both sides by 
three still smaller ones; in a word, the skirt is 
shown wrong side out at present. The skirts are 
worn longer than ever, and spread themselves 
with great majesty. Emme.ine Rarwonp, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
COLOSSAL bronze statue of Daniel Web- 
ster, the work of the sculptor Thomas Ball, 

the gift of Mr. Gordon W. Burnham, is a recent 
and welcome addition to the ornaments of our 
Central Park. It has a favorable position, at 
the intersection of the three highways opposite 
the gate upon Eighth Avenue at Seventy-second 
Street. In a few matters of detail—the position 
of the limbs, the management of the attire, and 
similar points—the statue has received some 
criticism. But the likeness and general effect 
are, we believe, warmly approved. The attitude 
of the figure is declared to be one which was pe- 
culiar to the living man and habitual with him. 
The imposing presence so characteristic of the 
reat orator, and which few who saw him will 
orget, is well portrayed. He is represented as 
standing erect, the head and shoulders thrown 
back, the right hand thrust within the coat, 
while the left depends at the side. The general 
aspect is that of a speaker who has just closed a 
werful passage, and pauses a moment, collect- 
ng thought for a fresh effort. The head has 





been pronounced “ altogether grand and satis- 
factory; the tremendous dome of brain, such as 
few men have ever carried, the jutting eaves of 
the brows, the deep eye-sockets, the cheek-bones 
rising above haggard hollows, the hard, stern 
lines of the mouth, and the sensitive delicacy 
of the chin, are given unchanged.” For this 
work, as a whole, the artist and the donor will 
have the warm praises and thanks of our com- 
munity. 





The burning of the Brooklyn Theatre on the 
evening of December 5 was one of the most fear- 
ful calamities that have ever happened in “our 
country. The building was supposed to be un- 
usually secure in regard to its provisions and fa- 
cilities in case of fire, and the great loss of life 
was largely owing to the panie which spread 
among the audience. It was during the last act 
of The Two Orphans that flames were discovered 
in the upper part of the stage, which, owing to 
the light nature of the material, spread with 
great rapidity. As the cry of “ Fire!’’ resounded 
through the building the mass of the people rush- 
ed for the doors. Those on the floor and first gal- 
lery seem mostly to have escaped, and the fatal- 
ity was confined almost entirely to the higher 


gallery. The scene that resulted beggars de- 
scription. Throughout the long hours of the 


next day the charred and blackened remains of 
nearly three hundred human beings were being 
taken from the ruins, and gloom and mourning 
reigned over the whole city. Two members of 
the theatrical company, young men in the prime 
of their professional life, were among the lost. 
All the others escaped, but with more or less 
heavy loss of clothing and jewelry. It will be 
many years before this fearful scene will be for- 
gotten, and in the mean time let us hope that the 
lessons it teaches will be heeded by the people. 





A valued contributor sends us a riddle. Who 
will guess it? I was a bright and beautiful deni- 
zen of the Western forest, but a huntsman over- 
took me, threw me to the ground, and cut off 
my head. Repenting, he sought to stanch the 
flowing blood with a letter of the alphabet, when 
I became—was it strange ?-—his deadly enemy. 
He strove again, and I, relenting, gave him that 
with which, had he known how to use it, he 
might have tickled Australia ‘till she laughed 
with a harvest.”’” Again, and I was the English 
peasant maid’s humble lover. Again, and I was 
the most weird and imaginative poet of our cen- 
tury. Again, and he knew not whether to chase 
me to the mountains, or seek me in the dwellers 
of the briny deep. Again, and I was at his feet, 
yea, at the very limit of his understanding. 
Again, and I overwhelmed himin sorrow. Once 
more, and I was restored to life, now the bright 
and beautiful maid of Greece. 





It is well enough for Americans, even the very 
young ones, to know whose busts are to be 
found on postage stamps. The bust on the one- 
cent stamp represents Franklin; the two-cent 
stamp, Jackson; three, Washington; five, Tay- 
lor; six, Lincoln; seven, Stanton; ten, Jeffer- 
son; twelve, Clay; fifteen, Webster; twenty- 
four, Scott; thirty, Hamilton; ninety, Perry. 
The seven, twelve, and twenty-four cent stamps 
are not now issued, but many of them are in 
circulation. 





A clever housekeeper said, the other day, with 
a sigh, as she dusted the room, “ Life is one long 
conflict with dirt.” And ‘“‘ where does the dirt 
come from ?”’ is the mental query of every one 
bebe goes through the weekly sweeping of a 
nouse. 





By order of the City Council of Boston, the 
original paintings have been removed from Fan- 
euil Hall. The location of the market under- 
neath causes a large concentration of flies in its 
vicinity, and much injury in consequence ac- 
crues to such works of art. The portraits were 
carefully wrapped up, put in two wagons, and 
conveyed to the Art Museum, where they will 
be free from the danger of fire and the numerous 
destructive causes to which they have been sub- 
jectin the old Cradle of Liberty. Stuart’sfamous 
portrait of Washington was among these, and 
dealers in works of art estimate the lowest cash 
figure which this portrait would bring at $25,000. 

The Isle of Lewis, familiar now to readers of 
the Princess of Thule, contains about 400,000 
acres—of which 10,000 are arable—and some 
20,000 people. It was purchased in 1844 by Sir 
James Matheson, originally from that part of 
the country, who had made a colossal fortune 
in China, chiefly by opium. In 1345 Sir James 
commenced improvements on a great scale at 
Lewis, under the superintendence of, men of the 
first ability and long experiencé, with the view 
of giving employment to the inhabitants. In 
six years he expended £101,875, besides £5892%in 
charity. But it was long ere he could make his 
improvements remunerative, or drill his un will- 
ing subjects into habits of industry. 


The brightness of the lamps in the light-houses 
of our coasts frequently produces great destruc- 
tion among the birds. As they fly along the 
beach in the gloom of evening, or seek the shel- 
ter of the loud when the ocean breezes blow too 
strong for their comfort or pleasure, they are 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the lights in the 
towers, and frequently fly blindly against the 
glass of the building, crushing and breaking 
their bones, and often killing them inetantly. 
It is stated that more than six hundred dead 
birds were swept off one morning from the top 
of the tower of a light-house by one of the 
keepers. 





The ‘“‘carpet bug” has recently been heard 
from in different parts of the country as doing 
serious damage. It has long been known in 
Europe, but not till lately has it been detected 
in the United States. Its peculiar forte is the 
eating of carpets, both new and old alike, and 
hence the familiar name, “‘ carpet bug,’ which 
it has won. It is entirely different in its appear- 
ance and habits from the well-known carpet 
moth. It conceals itself beneath the borders of 
carpets nailed to the floor, and eats away those 
portions. Sometimes it locates itself in the 
cracks of the floor, following which it eats across 
entire breadths of the carpet, leaving a line which 
seems to have been cut by the scissors. It in- 


fests wearing apparel hanging in closets or laid 
in drawers; and unlike t 
prey upon cotton fabrics, 


e moth, it is said to 








Iy ancient times the Druid priests, 
With many a solemn vow, 

Gathered thy branches, sacred plant, 
To crown the priestess’ brow ; 

And chanting grave, mysterious hymns, 
With measured steps and slow, 

They marched beneath the old oak-trees, 
Bearing the Mistletoe, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


GATHERING THE MISTLETOE. 


THE MISTLETOE. 


How many a legend, strange and old, Those cruel, superstitious years 
Around thy branches clings, Long since have passed away; 

Of superstitions fierce and dread, A fairer priestess than of old 
Of wild, barbaric things! Blesses thy leaves to-day. 

What curious rites on Salisbury Plain, Trooping across. the snowy fields 
What grand and pompous show The laughing maidens go, 

Of Celts and Northmen, hast thou: seen, To gather for their festival 
Mysterious Mistletoe! The Christmas Mistletoe. 
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The hall is bright with Christmas cheer, 


And youths and maidens fair, 
With innocent and happy hearts, 
Have met together there. 
With purer, deeper reverence 
Than Druid priest could know, 
The lover kisses blushing cheeks 
Under the Mistletoe, 
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of trembling limb and withered brain, until at 
length he will long for the shelter of the tomb to 
escape its roaring and buffeting. Happy the man 
who shall then be able to believe that old age it- 
self, with its pitiable decays and sad dreams of 
youth, is a chastening of the Lord, a sure sign of 
His love and His fatherhood.” 

It was the first Sunday in Advent; but “the 
chastening of the Lord” came into almost every 
sermon that man preached. 

“Eloquent! But, after all, can this kind of 
thing be true?” said to himself a man of about 
thirty, who sat decorously listening. For many 
years he had thought he believed this kind of 

| thing, but of late he was not so sure, 


The Gifts the Child Christ Brought. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Avruor or “ Atro Fornes or Hoween,” 
“Guitp Court D. 
ERNIE AR 
CHAPTER I. 
9 N Y hearers, we grow old,” said the preach- 
er. “Be it summer or be it spring with us 
now, autumn will soon settle down into winter, 
that winter whose snow melts only in the grave. 
The wind of the world sets for the tomb. Some 
of us rejoice to be swept along on its swift wings, 


and sky; but it will grow a terror to the man 
| 

: : A | 
and hear it bellowing in the hollows of earth 
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“THE GIFT THE CHILD CHRIST BROUGHT.” 


Beside him sat his wife, in her new winter 
bonnet, her pretty face turned up toward the 


preacher; but her eves—nothing else—revealed | 


that she was not listening. She was much 


| younger than her husband—hardly twenty, in- 


deed. 

In the upper corner of the vew sat a pale- 
faced child about five, suckin_ 
staring at the preacher. ; 

The sermon over, they walked home in prox- 
imity. The husband looked gloomy, and his e 
sought the ground. 
ing than cheerful, and her pretty eyes went hith- 
er and thither. Behind them walked the child— 
steadily, “ with level-fronting eyelids.” 


It was a late-built region of large, common- | 


| place hou 


her thumb, and | 


The wife looked more smil- | 
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2s, and at one of them they stopped 
and entered. The door of the dining-room was 
open, showing the table laid for their Sunday 
dinner. The gentleman passed on to the library 
behind it, the lady went up to her bedroom, and 
the child a higher to the nursery. 

It wanted half an hour to dinner. Mr. Greato- 
rex sat down, drummed with his fingers on the 
arm of his easy-chair, took up a book of arctic 
exploration, threw it again on the table, got up, 
and went to the smoking-room. He had built it 
for his wife’s sake, but was often glad of it for 
his own. Again he seated himself, took a cigar, 
and smoked gloomily. 

Having reached her bedroom, Mrs. Greatorex 
took off her bonnet, and stood for ten minutes 
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turning it round and round. Earnestly she re- 
garded it—now gave a twist to the wire stem of 
a flower, then spread wider the loop of a bow. 
She was meditating what it lacked of perfection 
rather than brooding over its merits: she was 
keen in bonnets. 

Little Sophy—or, as she called herself, by a 
transposition of consonant sounds common with 
children, Phosy—found her nurse Alice in the 
nursery. But she was lost in the pages of a 
certain London weekly, which had found her 
in a mood open to its influences, and did not 
even look up when the child entered. With 
some effort Phosy drew off her gloves, and with 
more difficulty untied her hat. Then she took 
off her jacket, smoothed her hair, and retreated 
toacorner. There a large shabby doll lay upon 
her little chair: she took it up, disposed it gently 
upon the bed, seated herself in its place, got a 
little book from where she had left it under the 
chair, smoothed down her skirts, and began si- 
multaneously to read and suck her thumb. The 
book was an unhealthy one, a cup filled to the 
brim with a poverty-stricken and selfish religion: 
such are always breaking out like an eruption 
here and there over the body of the Church, do- 
ing their part, doubtless, in carrying off the evil 
humors generated by poverty of blood, or the 
congestion of self-preservation. It is wonderful 
out of what spoiled fruit some children will suck 
sweetness. 

But she did not read far: her thoughts went 
back to a phrase which had haunted her ever 
since first she went to church: “ Whom the Lord 
loveth, He chasteneth.” 

“I wish He would chasten me,” she thought 
for the hundredth time. 

The small Christian had no suspicion that her 
whole life had been a period of chastening—-that 
few children indeed had to live in such a sunless 
atmosphere as hers. 

Alice threw down the newspaper, gazed from 
the window into the back yard of the next house, 
saw nothing but an elderly man-servant brushing 
a garment, and turned upon Sophy. 

“Why don’t you hang up your jacket, miss ?” 
she said, sharply. 

The little one rose, opened the wardrobe door 
wide, carried a chair to it, fetched her jacket 
from the bed, clambered up on the chair, and, 
leaning far forward to reach a peg, tumbled right 
into the bottom of the wardrobe. 

“You clumsy!” exclaimed the nurse, angrily, 
and pulling her out by the arm, shook her. 

Alice was nct generally rough to her, but there 
were reasons to-day. 

Phosy crept back to her seat, pale, frightened, 
and a little hurt. Alice hung up the jacket, 
closed the wardrobe, and, turning, contemplated 
her own pretty face and neat figure in the glass 
opposite. The dinner bell rang. 

“There, I declare!” she cried, and wheeled 
round on Phosy. “And your hair not brushed 
yet, miss! Will you ever learn to do a thing 
without being told it? Thank goodness, I sha’n’t 
be plagued with you long! But I pity her as 
comes after me: 1 do!” 

“Tf the Lord would but chasten me!” said the 
child to herself, as she rose and laid down her 
book with a sigh. 

The maid seized her roughly by the arm, and 
brushed her hair with an haste that made 
the child’s eyes water, and herself feel a little 
ashamed at the sight of them. 

“ How could any body love such a troublesome 
chit ?” she said, seeking the comfort of justifica- 
tion from the child herself. 

Another sigh was the poor little damsel’s only 
answer. She looked very white and solemn as 
she entered the dining-room. 

Mr. Greatorex was a merchant in the City. 
But he was more of a man than a merchant, 
which all merchants are not. Also, he was more 
scrupulous in his dealings than some merchants 
in the same line of business, who yet stood as 
well with the world as he; but, on the other 
hand, he had the meanness to pride himself upon 
it as if it had been something he might have done 
without and yet held up his head. 

Some six years before, he had married to please 
his parents; and a year before, he had married 
to please himself. His first wife had intellect, 
education, and heart, but little individuality—not 
enough to reflect the individuality of her hus- 
band. The consequence was, he found her un- 
interesting. He was kind and indulgent, how- 
ever, and not even her best friend blamed him 
much for manifesting nothing beyond the aver- 
age devotion of husbands. But in truth his wife 
had great capabilities, only they had never ripen- 
ed, and when she died, a fortnight after giving 
birth to Sophy, her husband had not a suspicion 
of the large amount of undeveloped power that 
had passed away with her. 

Her child was so like her both in countenance 
and manner that he was too constantly reminded 
of her unlamented mother ; and he loved neither 
enough to discover that, in a sense as true as 
marvelous, the child was the very flower-bud of 
her mother’s nature, in which her retarded blos- 
som had yet a chance of being slowly carried to 
perfection. Love alone gives insight, and the fa- 
ther took her merely for a miniature edition of 
the volume which he seemed to have laid aside 
forever in the dust of the earth’s lumber-room. 
Instead, therefore, of watering the roots of his 
little human slip from the well of his affections, 
he had scarcely as yet perceived more in relation 
to her than that he was legally accountable for 
her existence, and bound to give her shelter and 
food. If he had questioned himself on the mat- 
ter, he would have replied that love was not want- 
ing, only waiting upon her growth and the devel- 
opment of something to interest him. 

Little right as he had had to expect any thing 
from his first marriage, he had yet cherished some 
hopes therein—tolerably vague, it is true, yet 
hardly faint enough, it would for he was 
disappointed inthem, When its bonds fell from 


him, however, he flattered himself that he had not 
worn them in vain, but had through them arrived 
at a knowledge of women as rare as profound. 
But whatever the reach of this knowledge, it was 
not sufficient to prevent him from harboring the 
presumptuous hope of so choosing and so fash- 
ioning the heart and mind of a woman that they 
should be as concave mirrors to his own. I do 
not mean that he would have adinitted the figure, 
but such was really the end he blindly sought. 
I wonder how many of those who have been dis- 
appointed in such an attempt have been thereby 
aroused to the perception of what a frightful 
failure their success would have been on both 
sides. It was bad enough that Augustus Greato- 
rex’s theories had cramped his own development ; 
it would have been tenfold worse had they been 
operative to the stunting of another soul. 

Letty Merewether was the daughter of a bish- 
op in partibus. She had been born tolerably in- 
nocent, had grown up more than tolerably pretty, 
and was, when she came to England at the age 
of sixteen, as nearly a genuine example of 
Locke’s sheet of white paper as could well have 
fallen to the hand of such an experimenter as 
Greatorex would fain become. 

In his suit he had prospered—perhaps too 
easily. He loved the girl, or at least loved the 
modified reflection of her in his own mind ; while 
she, thoroughly admiring the dignity, good looks, 
and accomplishments of the man whose atten- 
tions flattered her self-opinion, accorded him def- 
erence enough to encourage his vainest hopes. 
Although she knew little, fluttering over the 
merest surfaces of existence, she had sense enough 
to know that he talked sense to her, and foolish- 
ness enough to put it down to her own credit, 
while for the sense itself she cared little or noth- 
ing. And Greatorex, without even knowing what 
she was rough-hewn for, would take upon him to 
shape her ends !—an ambition the Divinity never 
permits to succeed: he who fancies himself the 
carver, finds himself but the chisel, or, indeed, 
perhaps only the mallet, in the hand of the true 
workman. 

During the days of his courtship, then, Letty 
listened and smiled, or answered with what he 
took for a spiritual response, when it was merely 
a brain-echo. Looking down into the pond of 
her being, whose surface was not yet rufiled by 
any bubbling of springs from below, he saw the 
retiection of himself, and was satisfied. An able 
man on his hobby looks a centaur of wisdom and 
folly; but if he be at all a wise man, the beast 
will one day or other show him the jade’s favor 
of unseating him. Meantime Augustus Greatorex 
was fooled, not by poor little Letty, who was not 
capable of fooling him, but by himself. Letty 
had made no pretenses ; had been interested, and 
had shown her interest ; had understood, or seemed 
to understand, what he said to her, and forgotten 
it the next moment—had no pocket to put it in, 
did not know what to do with it, and let it drop 
into the Limbo of Vanity. They had not been 
married many days before the scouts of advan- 
cing disappointment were upon them. Augustus 
resisted manfully for a time. But the truth was, 
each of the two had to become a great deal more 
than either was, before any approach to unity was 
possible. He tried to interest her in one subject 
after another—tried her first, 1 am ashamed to 
say, with political economy. In that instance, 
when he came home to dinner he found that she 
had not got beyond the first page of the book he 
had left with her. But she had the best of ex- 
cuses, namely, that of that page she had not un- 
derstood a sentence. He saw his mistake, and 
tried her with poetry. But Milton, with whom 
unfortunately he commenced his approaches, was 
to her, if not equally unintelligible, equally unin- 
teresting. He tried her next with the elements 
of science, but with no better success. He re- 
turned to poetry, and read some of the “ Faerie 
Queene” with her: she was, or seemed to be, in- 
terested in all his talk about it, and inclined to 
go on with it in his absence, but found the first 
stanza she tried more than enough without him 
to give life to it. She could give it none, and 
therefore it gave her none. I believe she read a 
chapter of the Bible every day, but the only books 
she read with any real interest were novels of a 
sort that Augustus despised. It never occurred 
to him that he ought at once to have made friends 
of this Momus of unrighteousness, for by them 
he might have found entrance to the sealed cham- 
ber. He ought to have read with her the books 
she did like, for by them only could he make her 
think, and from them alone could he lead her to 
better. It is but from the very step upon which 
one stands that one can move to the next. Be- 
sides these books, there was nothing in her scheme 
of the universe but fashion, dress, calls, the Park, 
otherpeopledom, concerts, plays, church-going— 
whatever could show itself on the frosted glass 
of her camera ra—make an interest of mo- 
tion and color in her darkened chamber. With- 
out these, her bosom’s mistress would have found 
life unendurable, for not yet had she ascended 
her throne, but lay on the floor of her nursery, 
surrounded with toys that imitated life. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that Augustus was 
at length compelled to allow himself disappointed. 
That it was the fault of his self-confidence made 
the thing no whit better. He was too much of a 
man not to cherish a certain tenderness for her, 
but he soon found to his dismay that it had be- 
gun to be mingled with a shadow’of contempt. 
Against this he struggled, but with fluctuating 
success. He stopped later and later at business, 
and, when he came home, spent more and more of 
his time in the smoking-room, where by-and-by 
he had book-shelves put up. Occasionally he 
would accept an invitation to dinner and accom- 
pany his wife, but he detested evening parties, 
and when Letty, who never refused an invitation 
if she could help it, went to one, he remained at 
home with his books. But his power of reading 

to diminish. He became restless and irri- 





table. Something kept gnawing at his heart. 





There was a sore spot init. The spot grew 
larger and larger, and by degrees the centre of 
his consciousness came to be a soreness: his 
cherished idea had been fooled ; he had taken a 
silly girl for a woman of undeveloped wealth— 
a bubble, a surface whereon fair colors chased 
each other, for a hearted crystal. 

On her part, Letty too had her grief, which, 
unlike Augustus, she did not keep to herself, re- 
ceiving in return from more than one of her 
friends the soothing assurance that Augustus 
was only like all other men; that women were 
but their toys, which they cast away when weary 
of them. Letty did not see that she was herself 
making a toy of her life, or that Augustus was 
right in refusing to play with such a costly and 
delicate thing. Neither did Augustus see that, 
having by his own blunder married a mere child, 
he was bound to deal with her as one, and not 
let the child suffer for his fault more than what 
could not be helped. It is not by pressing our 
insights upon them, but by bathing the sealed 
eyelids of the human kittens, that we can help 
them. 

And all the time poor little Phosy was left to 
the care of Alice, a clever, careless, good-hearted, 
self-satisfied damsel, who, although seldom so 
rough in her behavior as we have just seen her, 
abandoned the child almost entirely to her own 
resources. It was often she sat alone in the nurs- 
ery, wishing the Lord would chasten her, because 
then He would love her. 

The first course was nearly over ere Augustus 
had brought himself to ask, 

“What did you think of the sermon to-day, 
Letty ?” 

“ Not much,” answered Letty. “Iam not fond 
of finery. I prefer simplicity.” 

Augustus held his peace bitterly. For it was 
just finery in a sermon, without knowing it, that 
Letty was fond of: what seemed to him a flimsy 
syllabub of sacred things, beaten up with the 
whisk of composition, was charming to Letty; 
while, on the contrary, if a man such as they had 
been listening to was carried away by the thoughts 
that struggled in him for utterance, the result, to 
her judgment, was finery, and the object display. 
In excuse it must be remembered that she had 
been used to her father’s style, which no one 
could have aspersed with lack of sobriety. 

Presently she spoke again. 

“Gus, dear, couldn’t you make up your mind 
for once to go with me to Lady Ashdaile’s to- 
morrow? I am getting quite ashamed of appear- 
ing so often without you.” 

“There is another way of avoiding that un- 
pleasantness,” remarked her husband, dryly. 

“You cruel creature!” returned Letty, play- 
fully. ‘“ But I must go this once, for I promised 
Mrs. Holden.” 

“ You know, Letty,” said her husband, after a 
little pause, “it gets of more and more conse- 
quence that you should not fatigue yoursel,. By 
keeping such late hours in such stifling rooms 
you are endangering two lives—remember that, 
Letty. If you stay at home to-morrow, I will 
come home early, and read to you ali the even- 
in . 

“Gussy, that would be charming. You know 
there is nothing in the world I should enjoy so 
much. But this time I really mustn’t.” 

She launched into a list of all the great no- 
bodies and small somebodies who were to be 
there, and whom she positively must see; it 
might be her only chance. 

hose last words quenched a sarcasm on Au- 
gustus’s lips. He was kinder than usual the rest 
of the evening, and read her to sleep with the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Phosy sat in a corner, listened, and understood. 
Or, where she misunderstood, it was an honest 
misunderstanding, which never does much hurt. 
Neither father nor mother spoke to her till they 
bade her good-night. Neither saw the hungry 
heart under the mask of the still face. The 
father never imagined her already fit for the 
modeling she was better without, and the step- 
mother had to become a mother before she could 
value her. 

Phosy went to bed to dream of the Valley of 
Humiliation. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue next morning Alice gave her mistress warn- 
ing. It was quite unexpected, and she looked at 
her aghast. 

“ Alice,” she said at length, “ you’re never go- 
ing to leave me at such a time!” 

“I’m sorry it don’t suit you, ma’am, but I 
must.” 

“Why, Alice? What is the matter? Has 
Sophy been troublesome ?” 

“No, ma’am ; there’s no harm in that child.” 

“Then what can it be, Alice? Perhaps you 
are going to be married sooner than you expect- 
ed + 

Alice gave her chin a little toss, pressed her 
lips together, and was silent. 

“T have always been kind to you,” resumed her 
mistress. 

“T’m sure, ma’am, I never made no complaints,” 
returned Alice; but as she spoke she drew herself 
up straighter than before. 

“Then what is it?” said her mistress. 

“ The fact is, ma’am,” answered the girl, almost 
fiercely, “‘I can not any longer endure a state of 
domestic slavery.” 

“T don’t understand you a bit better,” said Mrs. 
Greatorex, trying, but in vain, to smile, and there- 
fore looking angrier than she was. 

“T mean, ma’am—an’ I see no reason as I 
shouldn’t say it, for it’s the truth—there’s a worm 
at the root of society where one yuman bein’ ’s 
got to do the dirty work of another. I don’t 
mind sweepin’ up my own dust, but I won’t sweep 
 ’ nobody else’s. I ain’t a-goin’ to demean my- 
self no longer. There!” 

* Leave the room, Alice,” said Mrs. Greatorex ; 





and when, with a toss and a flounce, the young 
woman had vanished, she burst into tears of an- 
ger and annoyance. 

The day . The evening came. She 
dressed without Alice’s usual help, and went to 
Lady Ashdaile’s with her friend. There a reac- 
tion took place, and her spirits rose unnaturally. 
She even danced—to the disgust of one or two 
quick-eyed matrons who sat by the wall. 

When she came home she found her husband 
sitting up for her. He said next to nothing, and 
sat up an hour longer with his book. 

Tn the night she was taken ill. Her husband 
called Alice, and ran himself to fetch the doctor. 
For some hours she seemed in danger, but by 
noon was much better. Only the greatest care 
was necessary. 

As soon as she could speak, she told Augustus 
of Alice’s warning, and he sent for her to the 
library. 

She stood before him with flushed cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

“T understand, Alice, you have given your mis- 
tress warning,” he said, gently. 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Your mistress is very ill, Alice.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Don’t you think it would be ungrateful of you 
to leave her in her present condition? She's not 
likely to be strong for some time to come.” 

The use of the word “ungrateful” was an un- 
fortunate one. Alice begged to know what she 
had to be grateful for. Was her work worth 
nothing? And her master, as every one must 
who claims that which can only be freely given, 
found himself in the wrong. 

“Well, Alice,” he said, “we won't dispute that 
point ; and if you are really determined on going, 
you must do the best you can for your mistress 
for the rest of the month.” 

Alice’s sense of injury was soothed by her mas- 
ter’s forbearance. She had always rather ap- 
proved of Mr. Greatorex, and she left the room 
more softly than she had entered it. 

Letty had a fortnight in bed, during which she 
reflected a little. 

The very day on which she left her room, Alice 
sought an interview with her master, and de- 
clared she could not stay out her month; she 
must go home at once. 

She had been very attentive to her mistress 
during the fortnight: there must be something to 
account for her strange behavior. 

“Come now, Alice,” said her master, “‘what’s at 
the back of alléhis? You have been a good, well- 
behaved, obliging girl till now, and I am certain 
you would never be like this if there weren’t 
something wrong somewhere.” 

“Something wrong, Sir! No, indeed, Sir! Ex- 
cept you call it wrong to have an old uncle as 
dies and leaves ever so much money—thousands 
on thousands, the lawyers say.” 

“ And does it come to you, then, Alice ?” 

“T get my share, Sir. He left it to be parted 
even between his nephews and nieces.” 

“Why, Alice, you are quite an heiress, then,” 
returned her master, scarcely, however, believing 
the thing so grand as Alice would have it. “But 
don’t you think now it would be rather hard that 
your fortune should be Mrs. Greatwrex’s misfor- 
tune ?” 

“ Well, I don’t see as how it shouldn't,” replied 
Alice. “It’s mis’ess’s fortun’ as is been my mis- 
fortun’—ain’t it now, Sir? An’ why shouldn’t it 
be the other way next ?” 

“T don’t quite see how your mistress’s fortune 
can be said to be your misfortune, Alice.” 

“ Any body would see that, Sir, as wasn’t blind- 
ed by class prejudices.” 

“ Class prejudices !” exclaimed Mr. Greatorex, 
in surprise at the word. 

“Tt’s a term they use,I believe, Sir. But it’s 
plain enough that if mis’ess hadn’t ’a been better 
off than me, she wouldn’t ha’ been able to secure 
my services—as you calls it.” 

“ That is certainly plain bere. ah returned Mr. 
Greatorex. “ But suppose nobody had been able 
to secure your services, what would have become 
of you?” 

“ By that time the people ’d have rose to assert 
their rights.” 

“To what ?—To fortunes like yours ?” 

“To bread and cheese at least, Sir,” returned 
Alice, pertly. 

“Well, but you’ve had something better than 
bread and cheese.” 

“T don’t make no complaints as to the style of 
livin’ in the house, Sir; but that’s all one, so long 
as it’s on the vile condition of domestic slavery— 
which it’s nothing can justify.” 

“Then, of course, although you are now a wom- 
an of property, you will never dream of having any 
one to wait on you,” said her master, amused with 
the volume of human nature thus opened to him. 

“ All I say, Sir, is, it’s my turn now; and I 
ain’t going to be sit upon by no one. I know my 
dooty to myself.” 

“T didn’t know there was such a duty, Alice,” 
said her master. 

Something in his tone displeased her. 

“Then you know now, Sir,” she said, and 
bounced out of the room. 

The next moment, however, ashamed of her 
rudeness, she re-entered, saying, 

“T don’t want to be unkind, Sir, but I must go 
home. I’ve got a brother that’s ill, too, and 
wants to see me. If you don’t object to me goin’ 
home for a month, I promise you to come back 
and see mis’ess through her trouble—as a friend, 
you know, Sir.” 

“But just listen to me first, Alice,” said Mr. 
Greatorex. “I’ve had something to do with wills 
in my time, and I can assure you it is not likely 
to be less than a year before you can touch the 
money. You had much better stay where you are 
till your uncle’s affairs are settled. You don’t 
know what may happen. There’s many a slip 
between cup and lip, you know.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, Sir. Every body knows the 
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money’s left to his nephews and nieces, and me 
and my brother’s as good as any.” 

“T don’t doubt it; still, if you'll take my advice, 
you'll keep a sound roof over your head till anoth- 
er’s ready for you.” 

Alice only threw her chin in the air, and said, 
almost threateningly, 

“ Am I to go for the month, Sir?” 

“Tl talk to your mistress about it,” answered 
Mr. Greatorex, not at all sure that such an ar- 
rangement would be for his wife’s comfort. 

But the next day Mrs. Greatorex had a long 
talk with Alice, and the result was that on the 
following Monday she was to go home for a 
month, and then return for two months more at 
least. What Mr. Greatorex had said about the 
legacy had had its effect, and, besides, her mis- 
tress had spoken to her with pleasure in her 
good fortune. About Sophy no one felt any anx- 
iety: she was no‘ trouble to any one, and the 
house-maid would see to her. 





CHAPTER III. 

On the Sunday evening Alice’s lover, having 
heard, not from herself, but by a side wind, that 
she was going home the next day, made his ap- 
pearance in Wimborne Square, somewhat per- 
plexed both at the move and at her leaving him 
in ignorance of the same. He was a cabinet- 
maker in an honest shop in the neighborhood, 
and in education, faculty, and general worth con- 
siderably Alice’s superior—a fact which had hith- 
erto rather pleased her, but now gave zest to the 
change which she imagined had subverted their 
former relation. Full of the sense of her new 
superiority, she met him draped in an indescriba- 
ble strangeness. John Jephson felt, at the very 
first word, as if her voice came from the other 
side of the English Channel. He wondered what 
he had done, or rather what Alice could imagine 
he had done or said, to put her in such tantrums. 

“ Alice my dear,” he said—for John was a man 
to go straight at the enemy—‘ what's amiss? 
What’s come over you? You ain’t altogether 
like your own self to-night. And here I find 
you're goin’ away, and ne’er a word to me about 
it. What have I done?” 

Alice’s chin alone made reply. She waited the 
fitting moment, with splendor to astonish and 
with grandeur to subdue her lover. To tell the 
sad truth, she was no longer sure that it would 
be well to encourage him on the old footing: 
was she not standing on tiptog, her skirts in her 
hand, on the brink of the brook that parted serf- 
dom from gentility, on the point of stepping dain- 
tily across, and leaving domestic slavery, red 
hands, caps, and obedience behind her? How, 
then, was she to marry a man that had black 
nails, and smelled of glue? It was incumbent on 
her at least, for propriety’s sake, to render him 
at once aware that it was in condescension ineffa- 
ble she took any notice of him. 

“ Alice, my girl—” began John again, in expos- 
tulatory tone. 

“Miss Cox, if you please, John Jephson,” in- 
terposed Alice. 

“What on ’arth’s come over you ?” exclaimed 
John, with the first throb of rousing indignation. 
“ But if you ain’t your own self no more, why, 
Miss Cox be it. °’T seems to me’s if I warn’t my 
own sel’ no more—’s if I’d got into some un else, 
or’t least hedn’ got my own ears on m’ own head.— 
Never saw or heerd Alice like this afore,” he add- 
ed, turning in gloomy bewilderment to the house- 
maid for a word of human sympathy. 

The movement did not altogether please Alice, 
and she felt she must justify her behavior. 

“You see, John,” she said, with dignity, keep- 
ing her back toward him, and pretending to dust 
the globe of a lamp, “there’s things as no wom- 
an can help, and therefore as no man has no right 
to complain of them. It’s not as if I’d gone an’ 
done it, or changed myself, no more ’n if it ’ad 
took place in my cradle. What can I help it, if 
the world and changes itself? Am J to 
blame ?—tell me that. It’s not that I make no 
complaint; but I tell you it ain’t me, it’s cireum- 
stances as is gone and changed theirselves, and 
bein’ as circumstances is changed, things ain’t the 
same as they was, and Miss is the properer term 
from you to me, John Jephson.” 

“Dang it if I know what you’re a-drivin’ at, 
Alice—Miss Cox, and I beg yer pardon, miss, I’m 
sure—dang me if I do!” 

“ Don’t swear, John Jephson—leastways before 
a lady. It’s not proper.” 

“Tt seems to me, Miss Cox, as if the wind was 
a-settin’ from Bedlam, or maybe Colney Hatch,” 
said John, who was considered a humorist among 
his comrades. “I wouldn’t take no liberties with 
a lady, Miss Cox; but if I might be so bold as to 
ast the joke of the thing—” 

“ Joke, indeed !” cried Alice. “Call you a dead 
uncle and ten thousand pounds a joke?” 

“ God bless me!” said John. “ You don’t mean 
it, Alice?” 

“T do mean it, and that you'll find, John Jeph- 
son. I’m goin’ to bid you good-by to-morrer.” 

“ Whoy, Alice!” exclaimed honest John, aghast. 

“It’s truth I tell ye,” said Alice. 

“ And for how long ?” gasped John, fore-feeling 
illimitable misfortune. 

“That depends,” returned Alice, who did not 
care to lessen the effect of her communication by 
mentioning her promised return for a season. “It 
ain’t likely,” she added, “as a heiress is a-goin’ 
to act the nuss-maid much longer.” 

“ But, Alice,” said John, “you don’t mean to 
say—it’s not in your mind now—it can’t be, Alice 
—you’re only jokin’ with me—” 

“Indeed and I’m not!” interjected Alice, with 
a sniff. 

“I don’t mean that way, you know. What I 
mean is, you don’t mean as how this ‘ere money 
—dang it all !—as how it’s to be all over between 
you and me? You can’t mean that, Alice !’’ end- 
ed the poor fellow, with a choking in his throat. 

It was very hard upon him. He must either 





look as if he wanted to share her money, or else 
as if he were ready to give her up. 

“ Ast yourself, John Jephson,” answered 
“ whether it’s likely a young lady of fortun’ would 
be keepin’ company with a young man as didn’t 
know how to take off his hat to her in the Park.” 

Alice did not above half mean what she said: 
she wished mainly to enhance her own impor- 
tance. At the same time she did mean it half, 
and that would have been enough for Jephson. 
He rose, grievously wounded. 

“ Good-by, Alice,” he said, taking the hand she 
did not refuse. “Ye’re throwin’ from ye what 
all yer money won’t buy.” 

She gave him a scornful little laugh, and John 
walked out of the kitchen. 

At the door he turned with one lingering look ; 
but in Alice there was no sign of softening. She 
turned scornfully away, and no doubt enjoyed her 
triumph to the full. 

The next morning she went away. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
A WEDDING IN MAY, 


THERE was one person to whom the news of 
Cecil Travers’s engagement came as a great shock, 
and that was Gretchen Rudenbach. 

It was in a letter from Wattie that Gretchen 
first heard of it, for Cecil himself was too full of 
his new happiness to give a thought to the poor 
little music teacher in Pimlico. 

When Gretchen had finished reading Wattie 
Ellison’s letter she laid her head down upon the 
table-cloth, all among her poor little breakfast 
array, her cup of weak tea, and her untempting- 
looking bread and butter, and cried bitterly. 

In the middle of these tears, in came Miss Pin- 


in. 

Miss Pinkin wore a black front, and a tulle cap 
decorated with small lilac bows and tied under 
her chin with white gauze ribbons, and she was 
enveloped in a silk shawl of an old-fashioned pat- 
tern and color, very tightly drawn around her 
spare figure. She had a thin, angular face, and 
was altogether an austere-looking woman. 

“Mercy me !” exclaimed this ancient virgin, lift- 
ing up both hands in amazement at the discovery 
of Gretchen in her woe. ‘ What on earth are 
you crying your eyes out for?” 

Gretchen wiped her eyes, but made no answer. 

“T know very well what you are crying for,” 
continued Miss Pinkin, glancing severely at the 
open letter on the table. “ You are crying about 
a piece of news that ought to give you a great 
deal of pleasure, if you had a well-regulated mind. 
I, too, have had a letter from Miss Augusta Elli- 
son, my old pupil, and she tells me that Mr. Cecil 
Travers is engaged to be married to Miss Blair 
of Sotherne. You ought to be very much pleased, 
you foolish girl, instead of crying like a water- 
spout, and laying your head down in your bread- 
and-butter plate, which isn’t cleanly.” 

Gretchen, at this well-merited reproach, lifted 
her head and pushed away the bread and butter 
to a safe distance. 

“ Because a young gentleman far above you in 
station has been kind to you when you were ill 
an? homeless, you have been so silly as to allow 
your thoughts to dwell upon him in an indeco- 
rous manner.” 

“You should not say that, Miss Pinkin.” 

“But I must say so, Gretchen. When you 
were put under my charge, I determined to do my 
duty by you as if you were a young relative of 
myown. I must tell you that it is indecorous for 
a female to think of the other sex atall. I have 
never done so myself,” added Miss Pinkin, vir- 
tuously drawing herself up with conscious pride. 
“Throughout my life I have made it a rule to 
myself to avoid rather than to seek the other 
sex; and look atme!” Gretchen did look at her, 
and mentally reflected that possibly the other sex 
had also found it more prudent to avoid than to 
seek that hard-featured visage. ‘‘ Look at me,” 
she continued; “honored, respected, and esteem- 
ed by all gentlemen. You would wish to be so 
too at my age, would you not, Gretchen ?” 

“T should wish to be loved too,” said the girl, 
in a low voice. 

“ Hush, hush, my dear! I am shocked at you!” 
cried Miss Pinkin, throwing up her hands. “A 
girl should never mention such a word in connec- 
tion with gentlemen. Come, dry your eyes, and 
be thankful that it was only I who found you with 
such improper tears in them. What would peo- 
ple think to find you weeping over Mr. Cecil Trav- 
ers’s engagement? Why, it would be shocking !” 

“Tam not ashamed of loving him,” said Gret- 
chen, with scarlet cheeks. “ He is the only per- 
son in the world who has ever shown me any kind- 
ness; but for him I should have starved and died. 
If I did not love him,I should be a monster of 
ingratitude; but you make a mistake, Miss Pin- 
kin, in thinking that I have lifted my eyes above 
my station. I have never dared to doso. I was 
crying because if he marries I shall hardly ever 
see him; but I am very glad to hear good news 
about him, and I hope he will be very happy.” 
The last words were spoken, for all her bravery, 
with a little choke in them, as Gretchen prepared 
herself to put on her bonnet and to go out on her 
daily rounds. And Miss Pinkin, although she 
thought her words most strange and forward, and 
turned up her eyes in wonder at what on earth 
the young women of the present day were coming 
to, yet felt a pang of pity as she watched the girl 
pass out, patiently and humbly carrying her roll 
of music under her arm, with her sad white face 
bent downward, and her eyes still swollen with 
tears, 





Late that night, when her work was all over, 
and long after Miss Pinkin overhead was snoring 
the sonorous snores of the just, Gretchen Ruden- 
bach sat up, by the light of her one candle, writing 
to the man whom she was not ashamed to own that 
she loved—a laborious letter, much pondered over, 
and all written in fine, delicate, German-looking 
characters—the only foreign things about her 
were her name and her handwriting—a letter in 
which she invoked every good gift in heaven and 
earth upon her benefactor, and prayed that the 
good God would bless him and make him happy, 
as he deserved to be; and then she told him that 
she would never forget him, however many years 
she might live, but always remember him morn- 
ing and evening in her prayers. She told him 
that she knew the woman he loved must be good 
and beautiful, and it made her, Gretchen, glad to 
think how happy and proud of his love his chosen 
bride must be; and lastly she told him that if 
ever he was sad, or sorry, or in trouble, if he 
would come to her, he would always find in her a 
devoted and faithful friend, who would at any 
be give her life to serve him and to comfort 


Poor little high-flown letter ; yet with truth and 
earnestness breathing out from every line. It 
was written with so many prayers and tears, and 
with such simple devotion of a love that only 
asked to spend itself, and expected nothing in 
return. 

And Cecil Travers read it with a smile, thought 
first he would show it to Juliet, and then, with a 
better feeling, decided not to show it to any one, 
but tore it to pieces and threw it into the fire, 
and then—forgot to answer it. 

Meanwhile the preparations for Juliet’s wed- 
ding went on apace. As it would be only six 
months after poor Georgie’s death, it was, of 
course, to be a very quiet affair; but still it was 
impossible on an estate like Sotherne to prevent 
a certain amount of feasting and rejoicing among 
the tenantry and laborers. A dinner to all class- 
in tents on the lawn, and a tenants’ ball and 
fire-works in the evening, were unavoidable on 
such an occasion; and although Juliet herself 
would not be there, she had nevertheless all the 
settling and arranging to do beforehand. 

Allher trousseau was also, of course, in progress. 
Here she found an invaluable ally in her step- 
mother, who was quite in her element, and who 
was allowed to order silks, satins, and laces to her 
heart’s content. 

Time went on; Juliet was too busy to be un- 
happy; and she was too thorough a woman not 
to take an interest in the hundred and one de- 
tails of her wedding preparations. She wrote her 
orders to tradesmen, her letters to friends, her 
list of guests—every thing, in short, that was nec- 
essary to be done—with a sort of dazed, bewil- 
dered feeling of unreality running through it all. 
It was as if she were doing it for some one else, and 
not for herself. A sort of stagnation was in her 
heart. She was not happy, neither was she un- 
happy; she was simply very busy, too busy to 
think ; and even had she had the time, there was 
throughout a dumb stupor in her mind, as if all 
her feeling, thinking powers were extinct. 

This lasted till four days before her wedding, 
and then an event happened which taught her 
painfully that her capacity for suffering was as 
keen as ever. 

A box arrived for her. It was no uncommon 
event, for presents from acquaintances came to 
her every day vow. But when Higgs brought 
in this particular box, Juliet knew, almost before 
she looked at the travel-stained direction, that it 
came from India: 

“Take it up to my room and unfasten it, 
Higgs,” she said, calmly, to the man, while all the 
time her heart beat painfully. 

In a few minutes she went up stairs and locked 
her door. The box, with its lid off, was in the 
middle of the room. She knelt down in front 
of it. At the very top lay a note addressed to her 
in a large, well-known handwriting. The envel- 
ope, simply directed to “Miss Blair,” and with- 
out stamp or postmark, seemed to bring him very 
near to her; it was as if his hand had only just 
laid it there. With a miserable hopelessness she 
opened it, and read: 


“My pear Juxier,—I send you a few trifles 
that I have chosen for you with great care, re- 
membering the things you used to admire. Per- 
haps wien this reaches you, you will be Juliet 
Blair no longer. May every blessing and every 
joy that heaven and earth can give be yours! In 
all probability I shall never meet you again, and 
I dare say I shall not trouble you with many let- 
ters; but I shall often think of you, dear child, 
oftener perhaps than you would imagine it possi- 
ble. You have been a little harsh to me, Juliet. 
I will not blame or reproach you—you were prob- 
ably full of your new happiness—it was not in- 
tentional, I know—you forgot—but oh, child, you 
might have written me one line—the coldest 
would have been less cold than your silence. 

“Yours always, Hues FLemine.” 


The letter dropped from her fingers. 

What did he mean? how could she have writ- 
ten to him, who had never written to her? in what 
had she been harsh to him ? 

Harsh! and to Aim, her love, her heart’s dar- 
ling! how could such a thing have been possible ? 

With set white lips, and lines of painful bewil- 
derment on her forehead, she knelt, staring blank- 
ly in front of her. 

Dimly, vaguely, there dawned upon her the pos- 
sibility of the existence of some horrible misun- 
derstanding between them. He had not forgot- 
ten her ; ke still thought of her with affection, and 
yet he accused her of forgetting, and he reproach- 
ed her—for what ? 

Was it possible that, in spite of his silence, his 
coldness; his desertion of her, he loved her even 
now? 

But of what avail? was it not too late? With 
a low cry of despair she buried her face in her 





hands. Of what use were all her vague hopes 
and speculations now—now that it was too late? 

Presently she roused herself to look at the con- 
tents of the box; one after the other she drew 
eut richly chased gold and silver ornaments, gor- 
geous-colored cashmeres heavy with embroidery, 
and rare specimens of old Oriental china. All 
were lovely and in excellent taste—things, as he 
had said, that he knew she would like; yet Juliet 
turned away from the glittering array with posi- 
tive disgust; the spicy odor of the sandal-wood 
shavings in which they had been packed, and 
which is so peculiarly Indian, made her turn sick 
and faint. 

Why had he sent them? why had he written ? 
Believing herself forgotten and scorned, she had 
been able to reconcile herself almost cheerfully 
to the life that was before her. But how was 
she to bear it if by some dreadful, incomprehen- 
sible mistake, she was to discover that he loved 
her after all? 

And again she puzzled and pondered, until her 
head ached with her thoughts, wondering what it 
was he meant, why he reproached her with silence 
and with harshness, to what did he allude; and 
she could in no way understand or answer these 
questions to herself. 

There is an old superstition, of which probably 
on this occasion both bride and bridegroom were 
unaware, that a marriage in the “ Virgin’s month,” 
the month of May, is unlucky. 

And certainly the weather, to begin with, ap- 
peared anxious to carry out the old saying. 

The 20th of May, Juliet Blair’s wedding day, 
was ushered in with a fine, cheerless drizzle, which 
by nine o’clock had settled down into a steady 
down-pour. 

Nevertheless, at as early an hour as five in the 
morning a small person, cloaked and bonneted, 
and bearing a water-proof, an umbrella, and a lit- 
tle hand-bag containing a parcel of roughly cut 
sandwiches and some gingerbread juts, came 
creeping cautiously down the staircase of a cer- 
tain house in Pimlico. a 

At an angle of the stairs a door suddenly flew 
open, and an awful apparition—Miss Pinkin in 
her night-gown, with a frilled night-cap, and mi- 
nus the black front—stood in a threatening atti- 
tude on the landing. 

“ Merciful heavens! what on earth are you do- 
ing? where in the name of common-sense are 
you going at five o’clock in the morning, disturb- 
ing honest folk in their beds? Have you lost your 
wits, Gretchen Rudenbach ?” 

“Tam going out,” answered that damsel, hum- 
bly, yet with a sort of doggedness which quiet- 
mannered people often evince. 

“Going out! at five o’clock! Are you going to 
climb the lamp posts to put out the gas-lights, 
pray ?” which sneering display of ignorance con- 
cerning the habits of the London lamp-lighter 
caused Miss Rudenbach to smile. 

““No; I am going to spend the day in the coun- 
try, Miss Pinkin. Don’t keep me standing here ; 
I shall lose my train.” 

“ Where are you going, may I ask 2” and every 
frill on Miss Pinkin’s night-cap seemed to stand 
erect with outraged virtue. 

“To see a friend,” answered the girl, defiantly. 

“‘Humph !” snorted Miss Pinkin ; “ you’li come 
to harm, Gretchen, as sure as my flame is Sarah 
Anne Pinkin. I wash my hands of you. A 
friend, indeed! as if I didn’t know where you are 
going. Goyour ownway. You'll come to harm, 
mark my words,” and shaking a warning finger 
at her refractory lodger, Miss Pinkin flounced 
back into the privacy of her bedroom. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. H.—Repoussé is pronounced as if spelled ray- 


y- 

D. R. S.—We do not know of any way of perma- 
nently removing superfluous hair, and do not advise 
the use of depilatories ; the best information you can 
get on such subjects will be found in a book called 
Ugly Girl Papers, which will be forwarded you by mail 
from this office on receipt of $1. Straw-colored silk 
is very pretty for a young girl’s evening dress. Read 
about such dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 49, Vol. IX. 

H. P.—The best dress-makers do not line dress skirts, 
yet many ladies think the dress skirt wears better for 
being lined. For an illustration of a ball costume see 
the full-dress toilette on first page of Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. 1X. 

Inquiny.—Boys of two years wear turban-shaped 
caps of white felt or matelassé silk. Girls of five 
wear velvet cap-bonnets, or else felt round hats. 

Jessie T.—You will find the continuation of the 
story “Glamour” in Bazar Nos. 26 and 27, Vol. II. 

J. D. J.—The Long Double-breasted Polonaise pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. IX., will be the 
best for your daughter, as she is short. A bias band 
of the silk is the trimming. Her hat should be myrtle 
green felt, trimmed with satin and velvet of the same 
shade. 

8. S. T.—The number of pieces in sets of china vary. 
The set of small cups and saucers are for after-dinner 
coffee—the last thing that is served at an elaborate 
dinner. 

Mas. M. T. M.—Both long curtains and lambreqnins 
are used in bay-windows in the winter, as they are 
usually cold, and need to be furnished so as to look 
warm. 

A Constant Sussortser.—We gave the cut paper 
pattern of the most popular Dolman cloak in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. [X. ; we have not the pattern you ask for. 

Mars. J. R. A.—Get a gray felt hat for your fair little 
girl, and trim with mixed blue and cardinal to match 
her suit. Her wrap should be ‘a basket cloth coat, 
either black or dark blue, with wool braid for trim- 
ming. A seal muff and boa will complete her pretty 
costume. We will give patterns for girls’ dresses and 
coat in an early number. Black satin is the newest 
trimming for black felt bonnets. Then put cardinal 
roses inside, and a feather outside to match. The 
largest pillow-shams are a yard square. Ruffles to be 
fluted are two and a half inches wide. Make a double- 
breasted polonaise for your alpaca by pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. [X., and trim with clus- 
tered pleatings. 





Cap for Elderly Lady. 

For the crown of this cap cut of white silk tulle one piece from 
Fig. 56, Supplement, pleat it on the outer edge as indicated on the 
pattern, and cover it with box-pleated tulle. Bind the crown nar- 
row on the under edge, fasten it on the front, which is cut of stiff 
lace from Fig. 57, Supplement, and trim the cap with white blonde 
an inch and seven-eighths wide, ruches and ruffles of white blonde 
strips an inch and a quarter wide, and with loops and ends of black 
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and white striped silk rib- 


Cap ror Exp- 








bon two inches wide, as ERtY Lapy. 
shown by the illustration For pattern 
and indicated on the pat- see Supple- 
xn. Strings of similar rib- ment, Ko. 
tern. rings § XI., Figs. 56 
bon two inches and three- and 57. 


quarters wide. 


Cap of Swiss Muslin 
and Blue Serge 
Ribbon. 

Tue crown of this cap 
consists of an oval piece 
of Swiss muslin cut bias 
eleven inches and a quar- 
ter long and sixteen inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, which is pleated on the back and front, 
and set on a binding an inch wide and twenty inches and seven- 
eighths long. In the middle of the front and back of the binding 
lay a three-cornered pleat. The trimming for the cap is composed 
of a side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffle two inches and a quarter 
wide, sloped off toward the ends to a width of an inch and a half, 
edged with lace seven-eighths of an inch wide, and underlaid with 
striped blue serge ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, and 
of loops and ends of similar ribbon, one of which is set on the 
front of the cap, one behind, and the third low in the nape of the 
neck. 
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Crocnet Hoop ror Girt rrom 2 to 4 Years oLp. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 53-55. 





2.—Dress ror Girt From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
Back anpD Front —({For pattern see Suppl., No. XIL, Figs. 58-62.) 


Figs. 1 and 
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tration on Page 845. ] 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No. TX., Figs. 46%, 46>-59. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Lovistxe Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Ilus- 


[For Front, see Illustration on Page 845.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Camet’s-Hain Dress.—BAck. 


Crochet Hood for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 

TE crown and cape of this hood are worked with white zephyr 
worsted in a variety of the Afghan stitch. The front is worked 
with white zephyr worsted in double crochet, and the pointed revers 
in ribbed crochet stitch. The outer edge of the hood and of the 
revers is finished with a row of points crocheted with pink zephyr 
worsted. The trimming consists of bows of pink silk ribbon. 
The shape of the crown and cape is given by Figs. 58 and 55, 






Cap or Swiss Musuiw 
AnD Bive Serce 
Rippon. 


Supplement. By these 
patterns work the cape, 
beginning on the upper 
edge, and the crown, be- 
ginning on the under 
edge, on a foundation of the requi- 
site length, as follows: In the 1st 
round of the Ist pr. (pattern row) 
always take up 1 st. (stitch) from 
the next foundation st., and lay the 
working thread on the needle be- 
fore taking up the next st.; in the 
2d round cast off always the next 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over) and the 
st. together. In the 1st round of 
every following pr. (which are work- 
ed similar to the preceding pr.) take 
up the st. always from the st. and 
t. t. 0. which were cast off together. 
Widen and narrow to suit the shape 
of the pattern. (This was more ful- 
ly deseribed for the jacket, page 661 of Bazar No. 42, Vol. IX.). 
Work the front in double crochet by the pattern Fig. 54. Gather 
the crown, pleat the cape, bringing x on @, and join it with the 
front according to the corresponding figures. The row of points on 
the outer edge is worked as follows: 1st round.—Always 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on each edge st. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next st. in the preceding round, 3 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 1 
st. 8d round.—»> 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., 5 de. (double crochet) on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 3 ch., 2 ch., and repeat from *. For the pointed revers work 
on a foundation of 207 st. in rounds, going back and forth, as follows : 


ones" 
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Fig. 3.—Bive Casnuerr Dress. 
For pattern and ee see Supplement, No. IL, 
igs. 3-8. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 ro 10 


Fig. 2.-—Dress ror Gir Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 Fig. 4.—Svir ror Boy From Fig. 5.—Svrr ror Boy rrom 
YEARS OLD.—Front.—For Back, see FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS Years otp.—Front.—[For Back, see 4 to 6 Years oLp.—Front. 4 ro 6 YEARS oLpD.—Bacx. 
Illustration on Page 845.—[{For pattern OLD. Illustration on Page 845.] [See Fig. 5.] [See Fig. 4.] 
i ee Suppl., No. LII., Figs. 9-19. > + ng 
and descrip. see Suppl., No. LIL, Figs. 9-19.) For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
Figs. 1-5.—SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Ist round.— * 9 sc. on the next 9 foundation st., | 2d-5th rounds.—Like the preceding round, al- 

8 sc. on the following st., 9 se. on the next 9 st., | ways inserting the needle in the back vein of the 

3 sc., the upper veins of which are worked off | st., however (the widening and narrowing should 

together on the next 3 st., and repeat from >. | be done in a straight direction above the widen- 


ing and narrowing in the preceding round). Edge 
this revers on both sides with 1 round of se. 
(with pink worsted), and on the upper edge be- 
sides with a round, as follows: * 1 se. on the 


next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 5 de. on 
the third following st., 2 ch., pass over S eh. and 
repeat from *. Join the revers at the ends 
from the wrong side and sew it on the front, as 
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EMBROIDERED CASHMERE 


Opera CLOAK.—[For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1, 2", and 2°.) SicuieNNE MANTELET. 
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shown by the illustration. Finally, trim the hood 
with bows, as shown by the illustration, and fur- 
nish it with buttons and loops for closing. 


Dress for Girl er- 1-2 Years old, 
Figs. 1 2. 
See = ti on rahe 852. 

Tue front of this dress, which buttons in front, 
is of blue merino, and the side forms, back, yoke, 
and sleeves are made of blue, white, and black 
striped, and trimmed with plain merino. Cut the 
dress from Figs. 58-62, Supplement, lengthening 
the back in the requisite manner. 

Sicilienne Mantelet. 
See illustration on page 853. 

Tus mantelet is thinly interlined with wad- 
ding and lined with lustring. It is trimmed with 
chenille braid and silk fringe. 





For all disorders arising from an unhealthy 
condition of the liver or stomach no remedy 
equals Dr, Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, which are 
now used by thousands with the most beneficial 
results. One box of these pills, valued at 25 
cents, will prove the efficacy of the medicine. 
No matter how costive or how bilious the system 
may be, the habit of body is immediately corrected 
and regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake Pills 
are likewise an infallible remedy for sick head- 
ache and piles. For sale by all druggists. —[ Com. } 








Tue cold snap with which winter was ushered 
in gave unmistakable prophecy of what is yet in 
store and what is yet to come. Men learned in 
such matters say that nut rinds are stouter and 
sheep’s wool is thicker than usual this winter, a 
clear prediction of the cold weather nature pro- 
poses to visit us with. This fact, for a wonder, 
makes even the caprices of fashion appear sensi- 
ble. Fashion dominates custom even, and this 
year, as last, fashion has brought custom to her 
support; for after fashion proclaimed that seal- 
skin sacques were to be en regle, and that cloth 
garments should be relegated to the background, 
custom ascertained that true comfort was ob- 
tained and health assured by compliance with 
her requirements. The number of seal-skin 
sacques worn last year would have warranted an 
increase in price this season ; but the fact is that 
the best sacques, made in the best manner, of the 
finest skins, are decidedly cheaper than they were 
a year ago. The best-dressed ladies wear them, 
of course. Fortunately, they are now made at 
prices which enable people of more moderate 
means to wear them also.—[ Com. ] 





A Paper ror Youne Prorite.—The Youth's Compan- 
ton, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and enter- 
prising sheets in the country, and in breadth of mis- 

eous reading has no superior.—{Com.} 





Burnett's Coooatne is the best and iia hair 
dressing in the world.—{Com.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KNABE 


Highest Centennial Award. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF MERIT. 


B: A ~e of awards adopted, Pianos of all 

ed medals of precisely the same charac- 

ter, but the ‘trae test of merit — only in the re- 

rts of the judges accompanying the medals. The 
judges found in the Knabe Pianos 


The Best Exponents of the Art of 
Piano Making, 
And by their verdict have conceded to them 


THE LEADING POSITION, 
COMBINING 


All the Requisites of a Perfect Instru- 


ment in the Highest Degree : 
POWER, RICHNESS, AND SINGING QUALITY 
OF TO E EASE OND ELASTICITY OF TOUCH 
EFFECTIVENESS OF ACTION, SOLIDITY AND 
ORIGINALITY OF CONSTRUCTION, EXC RI 
LENCE OF WORKMANSHIP ON ALL FO 


Concert Grands, Parlor Grands, 
Square and Upright Pianos. 


wM. KNABE & CO., 
BALTIMORE and NEW YORK. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A VALUABLE RECIPE. 

A lady patient of Prof. Hasgner, of Vienna, is 
supplying the ladies.of this country with his rec- 
ipe for a cosmetic ; it is printed in English, con- 
tains nothing injurious, as every lady can see. It 
simply assists nature by stimulating the pores to 
healthy action, giving the skin a fresh, youthful 
appearance ; and is said to be the best beautifier 
known. Any druggist will prepare it for 35 
cents. The recipe is sold for $1. For further 
particulars, address Miss J. M. Koorx, Box 4130, 
N. Y. City, enclosing stamp for circular. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS” bought with judg- 
faant, a discrimination, for five per cent. com- 
mission. circular. Address Miss MARY 
HUNTINGDON, P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


RK, WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18thé& 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


Extra Fine mi xed Cards, with name, 10 
25 = ° L. JONES & CO. Nassau, NY. 
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EstTaBuisHep 1820. 


(.6. CUNTHER'S SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION TO THEIR 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
EVER OFFERED. 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 


L HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
¥ 
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The largest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, tively retailed at wholesale prices. 
tz#~ A beautiful Gift for the Holidays. gs 

Finest oun, Hair bey Switches, solid, 


18 inches, 4 ounce > wane... otestpechen $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight... so 
26 inches, 4 ounce —: 
82 inches, 4 ounce w 
A most ny ificent itt for the iicitdays.. 
Swit ES, of the Aon quality, all 
long hair a, at $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, and 
$15 00; somet iin never offered before at 
less than double that price. Switches supe- 
rior to any thing ever offered in this mar- 
mt Ame 00, $40 00, $50 00, $75 00, 


INVISIBLE FRONTS in the latest 
ane, very fashionable, and improving 


the looks of all ladies instantly, at $2 00 per 
linch in depth on real patent hair lace; on 








| imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 

| CURLS am nde to be Dw 34 yr 

at 50 cents, $1 00, $1 50, $2 00, , $4 00, 

| $5 00, and upward. A most elegant Holiday 

| Present. 

The choicest Sets of Curls, warranted 

| naturally curly, at $5 00, $10 00, $15 00, $20, 

| $25.00, and upward 

\ COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
54 West { pooved manner, warrant 


14thSt. m4 ¢#~ Hair Dressing in the 
a DVRIVA LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
Sixth CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
| Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
Avenue, | peg transparency ; recommended by the 
‘ ost prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
NEW | best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only Cention but very beneficial 
YORK. | to the skin. ‘Applied at the store, if desired, 
| free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
Only F. Covpray’s VELVETINE, an ele- 
oy and indispensable toilet powder, $1 00 
Depot. | r box. 


F. Coupray’s _ ebrated AURORA, to 
bleach mat a any color a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J.B. Forranr’s wonderful preparation, DER MIA- 
TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the 
face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR, L. Saaw’s Per- 
sian Khenna will change gray hair to its natu- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sul- 

hur, or Nitrate of ee a a beautifal 
Goon to black, $1 50 per box. Ld assortment 
of all modern beautifying CosMET CS on hand. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; or,C.O.D., with with privilege of examining. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received Z la Rngentetion of Honiton and Point 

Braids, P ize and Linen T 8, also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille Fringes, Titien Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin ~~ yrs, Worsted Em- 
broideries, and all materials for Needle-work, at the 
lowest prices. Samples sent. 


The Florence Oil Stove. 


The only SAFE, ODOR- 
LESS, and DURABLE Oil 
<< Stove. Invaluable for heat- 
~. ing and Cooking purposes. 
™ Manufactured by 


S~ THE FLORENCE 



















who also make the best Sew- 
The Heater. ing-Machines and Skates. 
39 Union Square, New York. 
' 476 Washington Street, Boston. 
¢@™ Send for Circular. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting derate in price. 
Orders by mail pam sttenten't to. 
J.J. —— 311 Sixth Savanwe, 
Between 18th and 19th 3) 











removing INK, warTine FLUID. 
or skin 





For Instantaneous! 
Yor tnstantanconsly removing, INK: 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen 





TS POWER OF ATTORNEY having 
been revoked, no person has a right to sell territory 
for my Parent Pueatine Gaces in the U. S., and no 
person ever had a right to have said Gages made, and 
pee be dealt with according to law. Rn | ae 


ae Se for sale at 144 Tremon’ a 10 
South 1 in St, Phila. ; and oo sth Aves om 
atr’s, N.Y, ‘Agents wanted. aah a 





Ladies, Just the Paper for You. 


we moonags for Specimen Copy, Free for Postage Stamp. _g3 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


AND PICTORIAL orem COMPANION, 









realy. D beau Full of ch me, Pane. and 
Devoted to ae * fionsehol iF Begun, 
usic, Home Pets, Ladies’ Work, og 8 Amuse- 


inet, Fo Flowers, Window “win Cott: tages, &c. Ti 2 prettiest 


in America, 
Wonderful y —. Laie ait delighiea with it. ™ 
ice ear, including Steel-Plate Eugray: “The 
_ Glee Maiden. per rice 12 cents per number. oon 


| , ihe Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite, 


PP prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the U.S. Full 
IE ag entertaining stories, puzzles, fun, anecdotes, 
sto helps to — studies, and hints for self-improve- 
ment.” Get up a Goes as . All the children want 
it. Parents! it is ‘the best qo ~ A ve your boys 

“ae. The cheapest chi iren's n the U. S. 
60 cts. Ad year; Price 5 cts. fogle sum somber. Above 

- Journal can be seen purchased of wadealers. 


oe = Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 46 Beekman St, New York. 


ARISIAN HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
FLOWER CO., AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


IMPORTERS Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 


mounted on a Golden Bronze 
Latest Novelties 


Standard, with Polished Marble 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS- Meo uprings, weights, or hidden 
TRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER TRIM- 


TR aa, ut a simple law of 
DAL “SETS and VEILS, 


by drostatics practically applied. 
FLORAL GARNITURES for e a 


pparent absence of motive 
WEDDING & EVEN’G power excites general wonder- 
COSTUMES, 


 inega tolibio, and io ond 
“ Arranged to order.” ways reliable, and in order. 
ogn led t 
VASES and BASKETS 8 filled with beautiful tropical FB aoa Nine a ste fo a 
ee Perfume Fountain, 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. at alight expense, os the water 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, sed ' 
28 E. 14th ans" 4 doors west of University Place. 


is used over and over again. 
Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 

IL LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rug pr Ciery, Paris. 


Price Complete $15. 
DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET, 





Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 


More Elaborate styles fur- 
nished ; also, Fountains for Gar- 
den or Lawn upon the same 








rinciple. 
With Skirt Supporter and AD Plea Address for Circular, 
Self-Adjusting Pa ds, A SIO =a; JAMES W. TUFTS, 
Secures Hears and Comrort of Body. a 33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, - <tr BOSTON, MASS, 





Three garments in one. Approved by 
all ph elena. Agents Wanted. 
® Samples by mail, in London cord. hal 
Satteen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. 
= size two inches smaller than 
7 
859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


it measure over the dress. 
Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 


ei Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 
: - 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 

“LE PARIS” 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 


Leamon’s ‘Dyes Color Cottons. 
Fits the form, and adds grace and elegance to the 


Leamon’s Dyes Oolor any thing, - ; 
gure. Can be worn as an over or under garment; 


ruggists sellthem. A book giving full and explicit | giving complete protection in the severest climate. 
airect ong will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- | D, C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, New 
prietors, We.us, Riouarpson, 0., Burl agton, t York, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
30 Fanoy New Year Carpe, with name, 20c. FORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 

paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., RY &#~ Send for Circular. 


The Ladd Patent Stiffened 


COLD WATCH CASES. 


For the movements of the various American Watch Co.’s, in full and three - quarter plate, 
Gent’s, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders, and in the following styles, BASCINE, 
FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD (this latter as originally named, modeled, and introduced by 
them), forming the most complete and varied line of elegant cases ever offered for sale. It is 
now ten years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the public, during which period of 
time they have steadily gained in popular confidence and esteem. Made of thick plates of Gold 
and Nickel Composition, thoroughly welded together and rolled to the required thickness—they 
are, while equally handsome—stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold Cases of the 
same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF THE COST, and with good move- 
ments, they make the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable Watches in market. The critical 
examination of these goods by the public is invited. For sale by Jewelers every where. 

ALL Genuine Warton Cases or ovr Manvracrure nave “G, W. Ladd’s Patent, June 11, 1867,” 
STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all others. 


Send for full descriptive Circular, to z 
J.A. BROWN & CO., 
Factory 104 Eddy Street, } Sole Manufacturers, 
Providence, R. I. Office and Salesrooms No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Best of Christmas Presents to your Lady Friends. 
The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 
Household Taste, and Fancy Work, 5 Seaaeeenen rencies, Leaf 
Work, Wo: Wont Work Sait, Dasa ax ice, 
Pictare Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw 

Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, &c., &c. Over 300 pa 
a. A charming gift to inp boone. Pride #1 80 by 


d. 

WiINnDow GARDENING.—A standard book, su- 
perbly illustrated, devoted to the a of Plants, Bulbs,” and 
Flowers, for in-doors. Has dsome Designs of Hanging 
Baskets, — and Parlor Decorations. Engra 
Price $1 mail. 

LADIES? FANCY WORK, —Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, a Flowe: 
Fire Screens, Shrin rines, Rustic Pictures, a charm ng series o 
Designs for hang og os Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers 
and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair 
Work and Card-Board Ornamen Cottage Foot Rests, Window 
Garden Decorations, Crochet Work, Designs in Embroide 
an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. Price $1 50 

All above for sale by ers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of pi 


— Address HEN, Y 
N. B.—Send P.O. Stamp for Catalogue Household Book, . a ee 
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b.RUUey & 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 
Exhibit To-Day 


SANTA CLAUS’ 


Extensive Rooms, 
(BASEMENT AND SECOND FLOORS.) 


New Holiday Goods. 


TOYS, WAX DOLLS, 
Foreign and Domestic Fancy Goods. 


ling ed Writin yo and Work | RIDLEY’S 
Boxes, 0 $50. 

Glove ty Handkerchief 
Boxes, Work Baskets, and 
Stands; Fancy Bronzes, 
Lamps, Card receivers, Swiss 
& Domestic Carved Goods, 
Centre Tables, Music Stands, 
Opera Glasses, Albums, &e. 





Fancy China & Glassware, 
Toilet Sets, Bouquet Hold- 
ers, Fancy Lava and Majolica 
RIDLEY’ s Ware, Fancy Vases, Orna- 
RIDLEY'S ments, Smokers’ Sets, Plain 

and Motto Cups,Saucers and 
Mags, Fancy Chairs, Rustic 
Work Cages, Singing Birds, 
= thousands of other va- RIDLEY'S 
= can not be de- RIDLEY'S 


TOYS, TOYS, TOYS. 


Over fifteen hundred va- 
rieties, comprising 


THE PREACHER, 
THE MAGICIAN, 


RIDLEY'S AND EVERY OTHER RIDLEY'S 
MECHANICAL TOY MANUFACTURED. 


OUR DOLL DEPARTMENT 


Is THIS YEAR ON THE 
SECOND FLOOR, 
And contains every thing suitable for a Doll's Toilet. 


Our Stock of 


DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS, 


soe salad DOLLS’ oth DOLLS' AR a 
LLS’ PARASOLS, DOLLS’ FANS, SHOES, &c., is 
pen the largest in os city or probably in America. 








: PRICES MUCH BELOW LAST SEASON. : 


tee eeeees se eeeeee eees 


250 Different Styles CHINA TEA ‘SETS, ‘We., ‘Boe. “9 
75c., $1 up. 


—_ 


STEAM TOYS, CRADLES, and BEDSTEADS, 65c. 


each u 
DOLLS’ CARRIAGES,SLEIGHS, HOBBY HORSES, 


GAMES, DRUMS, TOOL CHESTS, PUNCH AND 
JUDY, &e. 


To Sabbath Schools 


A Special Discount Allowed on Purchases. 
DON’T FORGET THE 


Basement Floor. 

IT IS A CURIOSITY EVERY DAY. 
IT CHANGES IN sPPEAReNGi EVERY DAY. 
IT HAS BEEN NEWLY VENTILATED AN D: 
:GONTAINS A STOCK UNEQUALED IN THIS: 





Examine our LEATHER GOODS. , 


Examine Stationery Department, Books for the 
Juvenile and Standard Works. 


GOLD PLATED JEWELRY. 
Coral, Jet and Rubber Jewelry, Shell and Ivory 
Back Combs. 





500 new styles in RICH FANS. 


Our Plated Ware 


Is sold below manufacturers’ prices, and from the 
very best manufacturers. 


LEATHER POCKET- -BOOKS, 12¢., 15c. o ‘a up. 
SATCHELS, 45c., 50c., 65c., {e., 8Bc., $1 u 


SANTA CLAUS 


Will be happy to receive both parents and their 
caildren. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
$09, 311, 3114 GRAND ST. ; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 Allen St, 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


was FLOWER MATERIAL 





in every variety, at lowest prices, Just pub- 
lished, “Wax Flower Making without a Teach- 

er,” the only p on this subject, 

60 cts; given free, with an order for $2.50 worth 
of ~ x ong and instructions v. 
a fine vines aves, | , 50 

manie p oy: “ots. 50 Gem Chromos, 50 cts. 
's0 Embossed pictures, 50 hoice samples of ee ps a 10 cts. 
sepege a imat ane wits ove order. Agents w: 

J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 Wi m Street. New York. 





TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
pect n ye Circulars free, or semeped som mples of 100 
8 for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Wall aiken St, a or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


()UININE can be taken without taste, by mixin, 
Quinine Elizir. Cheap ; better than Pills. Dru Se 
keep it. "Mra by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, ID 


$55 3877 BUM ceARTs Samal TREE 











Holiday Goods. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


RODGERS & 
RR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Great inducements, in order to close our immense 
stock of Rich Dress Goods, Black and Colored Cash- 
meron Et sy Suits, ne and Ay Ke Underwear, 
Furs, Ge’ Goods, &c., &c., at less than 
cost of ingustaiben. —— 


t@ Special Reductions..#1 
DRESS GOODS. 


50 Pieces eee quality all-wool Cashmere, from 
50c. to 98c. All colors. 
2000 00 Pleces ~ Dress Goods—Polo-Cloths—123¢c.; 





former! 
Camel’s-Hair Cloths, 15c., 18c., 25c.; worth fully double. 
oy ~ aaa Empress Cloth, all wool, 87¥¢c.; formerly 


we Extraordinary reductions in fine Black Goods, 
bought at the late forced sales about one half their 
actual value. These are great bargains. 
Yo. ee D’Eccose, double width, 35c.; for- 
mer. 
No. 10—Cashmere D’Eccose, 40c. ; formerly 65c. 
No. 200—Casnmere D’ Eccose, 45c. } : formerly T0c. 
No. 800—Cashmere D’Eccose, 50c. ; formerly 85c. 
Lupin’s Black Cashmere, 60c., 70c., 80c.; very fine 


bmn 

3 Cases best Black Cashmere, only T5c., 85c., 95c., $1 10. 
These must be seen to be appreciated. 

Black Alpaca, 20c. upward. 

Black Crapes, superior quality; all widths and grades; 


low prices. 
SUITS. 


Rich Snow-flakes and Poplin Suits, $6; aw $10. 

Poplin, Camel's-Hair, and Serge Suits, from ¢8 00 to 
$15 00; worth $5 00 to 0 $7 00 each more. 

SPECIAL REDUCTION. 

Cashmere Suits in the New Cloth Shades, $18 to $22. 

Camel’s-Hair or Cashmere Suits, magnificently trim- 
med, exact copies of best es styles, $25 to 
$30; about the cost of material. 


CLOAKS & DOLMANS.,. 


Dolmans, $10 00 to $50 00. 

Cloaks, $2 75 to $4 75—special reduction. 

Elegant all-wool Beaver Cloaks, well made, richly 
trimmed, $8 50; former price $15 00. 

500 Magnificent quality French Beaver Cloth Cloaks, 
$12 to $25 00; t value ever offered in this city; 
worth Ris 00 to +A 00 each more, 

50 M Cloth Cloaks, richest im- 
ported, $15 ry to 0; fully one half reduction. 


VELVETS. 
50 Pieces Deen Velvet, $1 50 to $4 00. 
10 Pieces 28-inch Black Silk Mantilla Velvet, $5 00 to 
$10 00; best value ever offered in this city. 








5000 Dozen Corsets, $1 00; latest improvements; worth 
1 50 


= Dozen 2-Buttwon Kid Gloves, 50 cents; formerly 

cents. 

500 Dozen 2-Button, warranted, 98c.; if they rip or 
ar pee on, a new pair given in exchange. 
Evening shades, 50 cents to $1 50. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN MILLINERY GOODS. 
American Felts, all shapes and colors, 24c. 
Real French Felt, in all shapes, only 65c 
Fancy Feathers and Flowers very low. 
Beautiful Bandeaux and Crownp , only $1 00. 


FURS. FURS. 
IMMENSE BARGAINS! 
Imitation Seal, handsome Set, only $5 69. 
Imitation Mini handsome Set, only $5 25. 
t#~ Real Seal, Lynx, Squirrel, and Mink very low. 
Children’s Sets a specialty. 


IMMENSE BARGAINS IN LACE GOODS, RUF- 
FLINGS, COLLARS, CUFFS, TIES, SCARFS, &c. 


Ladies’ Underwear. 

500 Doz. Chemises, Crochet Trimmings, culy 50c. each. 
Night-gowns, nicely embroidered, only $1 12, $1 25, 
$1 60; worth double. 

A full line of Merino Underwear and Woolen Goods 
exceedingly low. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S HOSIERY. 
Children’s and Misses Striped Hose, all wool, 10 cents 

per pair upwar 

Ladies’ Cotton and Wool Hose very low. 














ta” Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt of Post-Office 
Order or Draft. SAMPLES FREE. Goods to all 
parts of the United States and British Provinces. 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


183, 185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE.N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


In Honiton and Point (modern), 25c. ; Limoges and 
Point Spee %e. ; Old Point Lace, 2c. ; Gui- 
pure } gy be Plai ain Directions and Tilustrations 
of all the stitches necessary, with samples of braids 
and price-list, 25c. ; or, the entire works, 50c, post free. 

r9- We are selling Honitons from %c., Points 
from Sc., Purls from 4c. (finest fabrics). In pure 
Black ‘Silk equall %, cheap. Medieval Braid, White and 
Ecru, from 8c. Patterns on Linen, specially de- 
signed for Christmas an ew Wear’s 
xyssonee. Lambrequins for Brackets, 50c. ; Sailor 
Collars, 35c. ; Tidies from 5S0c. ; Sleeves, 2c. ; Chil- 
dren’s Bi Bide, Sse. ; Long Barbes for White, or in Black 
Silk Patterns with work b * 5c. extra. 
Zep! 3g yrs, Lacet and Flossette Thre: Patterns in 
Crewel and Materials. Tracing Linen, 50c. Money 
Orders to P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 


le N oO. 
THE ART TAUGHT | ™""Young Ladies Journsl.”” 
IN 5 EASY LESSONS, 


Offices 711 B’way, N. Y., and 
186 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 
ONG LOOK HOUSE, B 
with beautiful SILHOUETY 
by Heten Maria Hinps. 
“Will repeat in this 
Rollo books."—New Yor: ibune. 
“Will —_ a want which has long been recognized.” 
— Boston Advertiser. 
” Every child will > ie yeaed greatly with ‘Long 
Look House.’”—Trave 
One beautiful toner a Price $1 25, postpaid, to 
any address, 
NOYES, SNOW, & O., 0., Bostox, Mass. 
| for any Poper or 
DONT BUCLOBsESLODSOB PAB Magurine til you 
RicnaRoson, Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
Zi Fulton ‘Styl Brooklyn, N.Y. A Premium for every Subscriber. 


JNCLOSE st’mp t ‘mp to Dr. Dodge, Planters Hise, St. Louis, 
vi Mo., for Cardia 


cc Articles as published in Chr. Times. 











Epwarp Ansort; 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


tion the success of the 











Special Novelties for the Holidays. 


Richly Mounted French, English, and American Sun 
and Rain Umbrellas at Popular Prices. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
RICH LACE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Real Point, Duchess, De Paris, Aguile and Irish 
Crochet Laces, in Sets, Singly and by the Yard. 

Black and White Spanish Guipure and Thread Coif- 
fure and Neck Scarfs, Chenille Net Points. For Even- 
ing Dresses, Spangled Tarlatans. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


The Latest Novelty. Improved Shape Neck Hand- 
kerchiefs, made from the Most Fashionable Laces. 
Fichus, Scarfs, Half Handkerchief, Lace-End Ties, 
Valencienne Pocket Handkerchiefs, &c. Together 
with a splendid assortment of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Silk,Lawn,Linen Cambric,Initialed, Hemmed Stitched, 
oped Edge, Embroidered, Tape and Colored Bor- 
dered Pocket Handkerchiefs, offering Unusual At- 
tractions to purchasers of ot Holiday Gifts. 


SILK, SICILIEN, AND MATILASSE, 
FUR LINED 


CIRCLES, SACQUES, AND CLOAKS. 


Reliable First-Class FURS of Every Description. 

Fur and Feather Trimmings, Feather Muffs, Fur 
Gloves and Gauntlets, Foot Muffs, Carriage and Sleigh 
Robes, &c., at Low Prices, for the balance of the 
season. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St., N. ¥.— 


1876 J ONES 1840 











DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 
Surrs, Sacques. Oo + 2) MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. GC oO Urnorsrery. 
VELVETS. Oo” 0. CARPETS. 
wee ay “On “FURS. 
JONES 





a Ox 
Eighth Avenue > —«Eighth Avenue | 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. 


Saas 





. Nineteenth Street. 








x 

JONES 
SHOES. 0 O Blankets. 
RIBBONS. oO. 0 Douzsrics. 
etoves. 5 O- FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. “o. Ao FURNITURE. 
LACES. ~\/~ Honsefurnishing Goods. 


te Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. 


ACME CLUB 


JONES. 


SKATE. 








Self-Fastenin 
— stamp for 


, requires no com cael ¢ nor r= 
Pist of Skates, Novelties, and Sportin 
oods. SH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. 


GIVEN TO THE WORLD AT LAST 
THE GREAT SECRET OF THE INDIANS 
for the 
PRESERVATION or DESTRUCTION OF THE HAIR. 








I, Mrs. Okee-Tubee, widow of the late lamented Okee- 
Tubee, the Friend of the Pale-If Faces, and Great 
Medicine Man of the Plains, having abandoned my 
People forever, have concluded to impart to the world 
this Great Secret, which has been held sacred for 
centuries among Medicine Men of ali Tribes from the 
— to the Pacific, and that all may attain a knowl- 

edge of the Barks to make the ESCALLUCUS, the 
Great Indian Remedy for the Growth and Preservation 
of the Hair, or the SHO-SUE, to Destroy it, I have taken 
Box 4664 in the New York Post-office, and shall 
charge the small sum of One Dollar, to clear ex n- 
ses. All letters containing that sum, addressed to } 
Okee-Tubee, will receive the Recipe, with full direc- 
tions, by return mail. The Barks and Plants can be 
found at any Botanic store. They cost but a trifle. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 


Christmas & New Year Cards. 


These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great va- 
riety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor 
from year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 
For sale by all Stationers and Book-dealers. 

N.B.—These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted. 

t@ Illustrated Catalogues of our other pub- 
lications, all of which are admirably well suited for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 








EHRICHS' 


Eicutu AVENUE, 
Between 24th and 25th Sts. N. Y. 


Crandest Collection of Toys 
and Fine Holiday Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED! 


Come and see our wonderful FRENCH 
TOYS, the finest ever imported to America. 





Ladies who live at a distance and can not call 
in person, will find in the Winter Number of our 
‘6 FASHION QUARTERLY” Lilustrations, 
Descriptions, and Prices of our TOYS, CANDIES, 
SILVERWARE, AQUARIA, HOUSEHOLD ORNA- 
MENTS, and thousands of arricles calculated to make 
“A merry Christmas and Happy New Year” for old 
or young; also, valuable original reading-matter. 

Subscription Price, only 15 cents. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289--293 & 295 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


$3.00 for $1.00. 


THE 


(in| 


All the great weekly newspapers of the 
size ani character of THE CHICAGO LED- 
GER charge $3.00 per year, while THE 
LEDGER costs but $1.00. 


The Levers is the BEST Family Paper in the United 
States, ably edited, handsomely printed; containing 
every week choice completed stories, an installment of 
an interesting illustrated serial, and general reading for 
old and young, for the farmer, for the housewife, and 
for all classes. Special care is taken to make its tone 
uniformly chaste and moral. Send $1, and 15 cents for 
postage, and your address to 


THE LEDGER, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Spiral Draft is a new 
scientific device operating in har- 
mony with the laws that govern 
aeriform fluids. It is a positive cure 
Jor smoky chimneys and defective 
drafts, and it has many other points 
of merit to recommend it. 

It is meeting with universal ap- 

—— Send for circular. Or- 
Mi ders filled by ae Agents 

wanted. HENRY COLFORD, 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10: e $25: our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
queens & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


rr sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1550, 


























Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

‘anada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrres’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wreety, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy : ’ free. 


Terme ror Anvertistve in. Harper's WEEKiy anpD 
Hanrper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 


(CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. —Box 200 pressed and 
varnished Autumn Leaves, Ferns. 30 different vari- 
eties. Everlasting Flowers, Grasses, Leaf Moss. 50c. and 
$1, by mail. Box 130. MANN BROS., Randolph, Mass. 


EAUTIFUL AUTUMN LEAVES, 
ones and waxed. At 80 cents per 100. Address 
Miss SI SSON » Box 147, Herkimer, N. Y. 











§ A Year ! The Harvest Home,a 36-pe - Family oo 

zine. Also, sent free when clubbed with an li- 
cation worth $2 or mone pe year. Remit for oth to 
WILSON & DUNHAM, Pubs., Mount Washington, O, 


IVY For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Organs and Pianos. 


Organs, seven stops, two sets of Reeds, el t case, 
celebrated maker, with Patent Stool, $100. ret-class 
Pianos low during the Holidays. Send for me RD 8, 
J. W. FRENCH & CO., 20 East 14th St., N 








ene 
MEW. DEPARTURE. Eis 


Los 
rad $2 ETT tw of ENVEL OPES 


Portraits, &c. ancencamies ~ + 
paratus,with instructions, by mai ,on y 
50c. Agents wanted. SurrnoeRarit 
" Mre. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








ANTED! SALESMEN at . salary of @120u a 
ear to travel and sell goods to Dealers. — 

PEDDLING. Hotel and Senealinen expe ty 

Address, Moxtror Masvpactuaine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Decemser 30, 1876. 
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Foxp Motuer. “Oh no, dear; that lo 


FACETLE. 

A tapy who had married an inveterate 
smoker was asked if she had no prejudice 
against tobacco, to which she replied that 
she had undergone the ery | process 
so long that her prejudice had been per- 


fectly “ cured. 


—__o——— 

What unselfish creatures women are! 
On one of the recent dismal days a lady, 
dressed in the deepest myrtle-colored 
cloth, told another that she had put on a 
deep-toned crimson bow to brighten the 
room. 


—_—_—————— 
* Didn't she return your love ?” 
“Yes, she did; she said she didn't want 


it. That's what's killin’ me.” 
ianapilipiesipitien 

A sermon in Barbadoes, recently, con- 
cluded thus: ‘‘ My obstinacious bredren, I 
find it no more use to preach to you dan 
it is for a grasshopper to wear knee- 
breeches.” 

Dietomatio Dirriovtry—To tell the 
truth, or to believe it when told. 


seer Ceerencaar 
DARWINIAN. 

Exore Sister (wishing to show off her 
small brother’s accomplishments). ‘‘ Now, 
Jack, who was the first man ?” 

Jaox. “‘ Adam.” 

Evprr Sister. “ Quite right. And where 
did he live 2” 

Jaox (who has notions of his own about 
an éarthly paradise). ‘‘ In the menagerie.” 

Poona inna 


“T don’t think,” says old Mrs, Prawn, 
“that book-keeping is a very sedative em- 
ployment. They must get,” she added, 
thoughtfully, “‘so much exercise running 
up the columns.” 


a@ great deal too stiff and sober.” 


HOW TO GIVE THE PROPER CHIC TO THE GAINSBOROUGH HAT. 


“There! There!! There!!!” “Oh yes; that’s a great deal better. 









































Now you have a nice little dissipated look.” 


The “ when-1-was-at-the-Centennial” 
man and woman are now beginning to 
cast a dark shade over life. It is inevi- 
table, however, and perhaps fortunate, for 
it gives the weather a rest in ball-reom 
gossip, and is a topic within reach of all 
comprehensions. 


——_=— 

**Marriage is promotion,” sayg, George 
Eliot. In the eyes of such a ner, & 
man with his third wife would doubtless 
pass for a brigadier-general. 


iapmngiettitiatamets 

“IT guess dad wishes we'd all die and go 
to heaven,” said a miser’s son to his ma- 
ternal parent. 

“Why so?” she asked, upon recovering 
from her astonishment. 

“ Oh, cause heaven’s such a cheap place 


to live in.” 
WATCH AND PREY. 


Proresson Muppvur. “ I went to a séance 
last night, and one of the spirits took my 
gold watch clean ont of my pocket. An 
—and—it’s gone }” 

trv. Mr. Srooney. “‘ Ah, well, Sir, you 
mustn't mind. It’s gonein ag cause. 
It ee be — for a a pur- 
pose. You know that spirits always are 
on the watch.’” 


ecicanetiliipiminemees 

“Faix, you take a lot of bating,” as the 
Irishman said to the obstinate worm, 

niohsiatliliglicitrind 

CURIOSITIES NEVER sEFN.—A fence fade 
from the railing of a scolding wife; a plate 
of butter from the cream of a joke} the 
small coins in the change of the moon; 
the original brush used in painting the 
signs of the times; the hammer that broke 
up the meeting; the animal that drew an 
inference; eggs from a nest of thieves; and 
a bucket of water from “ All's well.” 
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Seconp. * Yes, I know it. 
never touched tobacco or liquor.” 


FOND MOTHERS. 
First. “ He's been at college now for two years, and doesn’t smoke, drink, or chew.” 


That was why I wanted them to room together. 


THE DEAR BOYS. 


You know my George has 
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